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Art. I. Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A., 
&c., late President of the Royal Academy. Comprising original 
Anecdotes of many distinguished Persons, his Contemporaries ; 
and a brief Analysis of his Discourses. To which are added, 
Varieties on Art. By James Northcote, Esq., R.A. gto. 
2l.12s. 6d. Boards. Colburn. 1813. 


f lanes biography of an artist of celebrity is generally interesting 
and informing. It is usually diversified by hopes and fears, 
by much commerce with the world, and by the contrasts of an 
inferior and an elevated station; while the struggles, the ex- 
centricities, and the eventual fate of genius afford not only 
amusement but an instructive lesson to him who contemplates 
them. ‘To the English public, the life of their favourite Rey- 
nolds cannot fail to be welcome: his talents, his urbanity, and 
his intercourse with the first men of his time, have excited in 
their minds both love and veneration for his memory; and the 
will be disposed to thank Mr. Northcote for the labour which 
he has bestowed on the memoirs before us, though they may 
not every where agree with his remarks, nor uniformly abstain 
from making exceptions to the manner in which his task has 
been performed. We shall give an abstract of the narrative. 

Joshua Reynolds was born on the 16th July 1723 at 
Plympton in Devonshire, where his father was the parochial 
clergyman and master of a free-school. ‘Though called after 
his uncle, Joshua, he was registered by the name of Joseph. 
His education was in a great degree domestic, and he had no 
other teacher than his father until an advanced period of his 
adolescence; nor was his progress in classical literature re- 
markable: but at eight years of age he was studying * the Je- 
suit’s Perspective,” and trying to draw by the rules there laid 
down. ‘The first effort of his pencil was a delineation of the 
school-room at Plympton. Richardson’s Treatise on Painting 
was also read at an early age, and contributed to infuse a wish 
for fame in art. 

The intention of the Rev. Mr. Reynolds was to have brought 
up his son to the study of medicine: but the evident predi- 
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lection of the youth for the arts of design, and the friend 

interference of Mr. Cranch, a neighbour who had fostered that 
passion, determined the destination otherwise ; and, at seven- 
teen years of age, young Reynolds was placed with Mr. Hud- 
son, a Devonshire portrait-painter, whom he accompanied to 
London in October 1741. ‘This artist was a mere face-painter, 
and employed his pupils about the drapery and scenery: but 
he was a good judge of their imitatton of nature, and contri. 
buted to form Reynolds, Mortimer, and Wright of Derby. 
Reynolds soon surpassed his instructor; and, having painted 
the portrait of an elderly maid-servant who exhibited their pic- 
tures, a jealousy was excited by the praise bestowed on the 
pupil, which occasioned a separation. On some previous oc- 
casion, he had been employed to attend a picture-auction in 


_ his master’s behalf: the room was already crowded with good 
' company, when Mr. Pope ‘came in: immediately, his name 


spread with a buz of applause, and an avenue was made for 
him to approach the auctioneer: the persons on each side hold- 
ing out their hands for him to shake, as of late to the Emperor 
of Russia. This gratulatory reception of the poet was stated 
by Reynolds to have powerfully strengthened his own love of 
distinction, and ambition of fame. 

When he had quitted Hudson, Reynolds went home, and 
painted some portraits with provincial approbation: but the 
three years which he spent there, without the means of recourse 
to higher models or of comparison with rival artists, were un- 
favourable to his progress. Portraits by Gandy of Exeter were 
at this time used by him for studies and models: he also found 
an opportunity of borrowing some drawings of Guercino, and 
derived from them a love of strong chiar’ oscuro; of making, 
like Rembrandt, his darknesses too dark, and his lights too 
luminous. ‘These night and day-intervals of hue give artificial 
prominence to the favourite parts of a picture, and thus contri- 
bute to what critics call effect : but they scatter an improbable 
and sometimes an impossible shadowing over the objects ;_ they 
wholly conceal details which are often essential to the compo- 
sition; they give a theatric glare, unlike the appearance of 
reality ; and they produce in the mind an uneasiness, similar to 
that which results from caricatured expression, from eyes 
of attitude, and from all that announces in the artist a violent 
effort to attain his end. The serenity of ‘Titian’s and Raphael’s 
colouring is a far superior attainment to the storminess of that 
of Rembrandt or Guercino. 

In 1746, the Rev. Mr. Reynolds died, and his son became 
resident at Plymouth, where he took likenesses. ‘The family 


of Mount Edgecumbe employed him im his profession, and re- 
commended 
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commended him to the Hon. Augustus Keppel, then a Captain 
in the navy, and afterward Admiral Viscount Keppel. This 
officer, not having been paid off at the peace of 1749, was 
ordered into the Mediterranean to put a stop to the insults of 
the Barbary Corsairs; and he induced young Reynolds to ac- 
company him in the Centurion man of war, expecting the op- 
portunity of landing him in Italy. 

After unforeseen delays at Gibraltar and Minorca, Reynolds 
was put ashore at Leghorn, and proceeded to Rome. There he 
copied and sketched in the Vatican such parts of the works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo as he thought would be most 
conducive to his future excellence: but he attached himself 
with marked predilection to the latter artist, attracted perhaps 
by a tone of colouring resembling that to which he had been 
accustomed. Raphael, though in oils a successful colourist, 
under-coloured when he painted a/ fresco; no doubt, from de- 
ficient chemical experience. His apartments in the Vatican 
have a monotonous sickly moon-light tint, which intercepts the 
instantaneous effect of the painting. We do not, however, 
think that it redounds to the praise of Reynolds that this first 
impression, or disappointment of impression, was permanent 
with him. 

Having staid three years in Italy, Mr. Reynolds returned 
homeward by land, and, in crossing Mount Cenis, met his old 
master Hudson, accompanied by the sculptor Roubiliac. He 
passed through Paris in his way to England; and, after a visit 
to his native county, he settled at London in 1752. He had 
brought with him an Italian boy named Giuseppe Marchi, 
who assisted in painting the inferior parts of his pictures; and 
a portrait of this lad in a Turkish habit is his earliest classical 
work, 

Reynolds’s sitters soon became numerous, and of high rank. 
The second portrait which he painted in London was that of 
the old Duke of Devonshire; and the first whole length was 
that of Commodore Keppel. Miss Greville and her brother, 
as Psyche and Cupid, form the most meritorious work of his 
early portraiture ; because beauty is of more diflicult imitation 
than ordinary nature. The wrinkles of age may teach precision 
to the copyist, but the /ine-/ess delicate contours of youth and 
bloom embarrass the definitive skill even of a Coreggio. 

Since Cornelius Janssen and Vandyck, London had not pos- 
sessed a portrait-painter of equal merit with Reynolds. He dis- 
played not, indeed, their precision of outline, fidelity of colour- 
ing, truth of nature, and aptness of finish: but, like Vandyck, 
he knew how to give an heroic character to his personages 
without sacrificing resemblance. His brush ennobled those 
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whom it depicted; and, as if he were gifted with Ithuriel’s spear, 
the very toad became an angel at his touch. In his habitual 
embellishment, he was ever studious of characteristic expres- 
sion ; and the probability of his attitudes exceeded their verity, 
The majesty of the Queen, in the council-chamber of the 
Royal Academy, has been universally admired. 

‘Lhe art of taking heroic likenesses soon renders a painter 
popular in the great world, and in 1758 Reynolds advanced his 
price from twelve guineas, for a mere head as large as life, to 
twenty guineas. He also took a superior residence, and in- 
duced Miss Reynolds, a maiden sister, to superintend his house- 
hold. Dr. Johnson was a frequent guest in the family, as was 
also Garrick; of whom the well known portrait, between 
Tragedy and Comedy, was painted in 1762. Reynolds now 
once :more advanced his terms, viz. to twenty-five guineas ; 
at which price his earnings are computed by Dr. Johnson, who 
had probably the best authority for the statement, at six 
thousand pounds a-year. 

Exhibitions of the artists were first established in London at 
the suggestion of Reynolds, and in rooms belonging to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts. ‘The practice began at 
Rome, where the temples of religion, and in particular the 
Pantheon, had been lent to the artists for the like purpose. In 
committees selected to prepare these exhibitions, originated the 
plan of a Royal Academy of Painting, which was chartered in 
1765; and, when apartments were provided for it, Reynolds was 
unanimously elected the first president, and received on that 
occasion from the hand of Majesty the honour of knighthood. 
The portraits of Lady Elizabeth Keppel, in the dress which she 
wore as bride-maid to the Queen, and of Lady Sarah Bunbury 
sacrificing to the Graces, were distinguished by Barry as the 
fairest ornaments of the first exhibition at the Academy. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds began his annual discourse, or lecture, on the 
distribution of the prizes among the students, at the close of 
the session of 1768. 

About this time, and at Dr. Johnson’s instigation, Sir Joshua 
took an active part in founding the literary club, which com- 
prehended Burke, Nugent, Percy, Goldsmith, and many other 
men of celebrity. He also belonged to a less grave association held 
at the British coffee-house. Around his own table, he assembled 
with eager hospitality all the talent which illuminated the rank, 
and all the rank which dignified the talent, of the metropolis. 

In the year 1771, Mr. Northcote, the most distinguished of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pupils, and author of the work which we 
are analyzing, became attached to this celebrated painter. An 
attempt to characterize the professional skill of Sir nee 
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been inserted in a work intitled « Letters concerning the pre- 
sent State of England,” published intz72*; and Mr. Northcote 
harshly revises this critique: which, however, except in the 
assertion that Sir Joshua wanted softness, is perhaps just. ‘That 
his colours were graceful rather than chaste is not (as here 
maintained) absolute nonsense; and if his carnations looked like 
a painted cheek, or his draperies had the éclat of shop-window- 
silks, this expression might fitly be applied. Cold, correct, 
unobtrusive colouring is called chaste, by a natural metaphor ; 
and that colouring which imitates the dainty and delicate tints 
of flower-petals may be called graceful, though it suits the 
dyer rather than the painter. Sir Joshua’s pictures, when fresh, 
were remarkable for a pink tint. We are surprized to see Mr. 
Northcote hazarding the proposition, (p. 165.) that colouring 
alone is superior to drawing alone; aid we can not boldly rely 
on the sentiments of an authority so paradoxical. 

Sir Joshua painted a portrait of Dr. Beattie in 1773 5 and, 
after the manner of Rubens, whose works he had lately exa- 
mined at Paris, he introduced an allegoric figure of ‘Truth 
trampling on Infidelity and Scepticism in the shapes of Voltaire 
and Hume. Goldsmith was very indignant at this picture, and 
told Sir Joshua that it would disgrace him among men of sense 
to degrade so high a genius as Voltaire, before so inferior a 
writer as Dr. Beattie. ‘ In ten years,” he said, Beattie will 
not be known: but your picture, and the fame of Voltaire, will 
live for ever, to your disgrace as a flatterer.” Sir Joshua, how- 
ever, was perhaps consoled by the honorary degree which was 
voted to him at Oxford ; and a new edition of Richardson on 
Painting was dedicated to him by Beattie. With that com- 
prehensive tolerance of the painter which deserves to become 
the model of the opinionist, Sir Joshua also made a portrait of 
Goldsmith, which is now in the possession of the Duke of 
Dorset. When Goldsmith died, in 1774, he was sincerely 
Jamented by Sir Joshua, who at his own expence erected a 
monument to his memory in Westminster-abbey. 

In 1776, Mr. Northcote separated from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
after a residence in the family during five years which were in- 
Structive to him both as an artist andas aman. He has thus 
recorded various apophthegms of his host: 

‘ The following observations by Sir Joshua Reynolds, were the 
result of many conversations, or from fragments written by himself. 

‘« The great principle of being happy in this world is not to 
regard or be affected with small things.” 

‘« No man relishes an evening walk like him whose mind has 
been employed the whole preceding day.” 
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¢«¢ Polite behaviour and a refined address, like good pictures, 
make the least show to ordinary eyes.” 

«« Humility is not to despise any thing, especially mankind.” 

«« Magnanimity is not to be disturbed at any thing.” 

«« A man isa pedant who, having been brought up among books, 
is able to talk of nothing else. The same of a soldier, lawyer, 
painter, &c.” 

‘ « Natural, is that which is according to the common course of 
things. An ugly face is not according to the common course of 
things, consequently an ugly face is an unnatural face.’ 

‘<¢ The character of a nation is perhaps more strongly marked by 
their taste in painting, than in any other pursuit, although more con- 
siderable ; as you may easier find which way the wind sits by throw. 
ing up a straw in the air than any heavier substance.”’ 

«6 Rules are very necessary to, but will never make, a painter. 
They should be inl as servants, and subject to us, not we to them.” 

« « In painting, prefer truth before freedom of hand.’’ 

«sé Grandeur 1s composed of straight lines.” 

¢ « Genteelness and elegance, of serpentine lines.” 

«< A firm and determined manner is grand, but not elegant.” 

* « Genteelness is not being crowded, especially if there is a full. 
ness at the same time.” 

«« Air is a single moment of any action.” 

¢ «¢ Simplicity 1s an exact medium between too little and too 
much.” 

« « Grace is the medium of motion, beauty is the medium of form, 
and genteelness the medium of the fashion.”’ 

« « Ornament is the medium between wanting what is necessary, 
and being over-furnished.”’ 

‘« Ornament ought to arise only from the right ordering of 
things. Orano is Latin for ¢ to furnish.’ ” 

¢« Manner in painting is like peculiarity of behaviour; though it 
may please a few, the bulk of mankind will condemn it.” 

¢« The only wages a real genius thinks of in his labour, is the 
praise of impartial judges.”’ 

‘« A good portrait-painter may not be capable of painting 
history.”’ 

¢¢ But an historical painter for certain has the ability to paint 
portrait.”’ ” 


This communication constitutes the portion which is most 
peculiar to the present biography. 

The year 1778 witnessed Sir Joshua’s publication (dedicated 
to the King) of the seven Discourses which he had successively 
delivered in the Royal Academy. Rumours were circulated 
that Mr. Burke had assisted in correcting the manuscript for 
the press; and certainly graces of style appear in these dis- 
courses, which seem to announce the practised writer. ‘Ihe 
first of them dwells on the importance of beginning, like 


Raphael, with acquiring precision by close adherence to hee 
model 
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model and to the practice of the more laborious artists. Free- 
dom of manner should succeed to accuracy, not precede it. — 
‘The second discourse advises the young artist to copy oq the 
fine passages, or parts, of a classical work of art, and to frame 
them in original circumstances, to surround them with new 
accidents ; never undertaking finished copies, but rather com- 
panions to pre-existing pictures of merit. ‘To Lodovico Car- 
acci, a remarkable encomium is here given. — The third and 
best discourse endeavours to shew what it is in which grandeur 
of manner consists, and ideal beauty. Sir Joshua places it in 
the attainment of that central form to which every individual 
tends, and which represents the class to which it belongs rather 
than the person from which it is taken. Beauty, according to 
his theory, is the average shape of the human animal ; and 
English beauty is the average shape of the native of Great 
Britain. Each subordinate division, child, youth, man, or 
woman, has again its common features, its collective tendency, 
from which all personality is aberration. 


“¢ This is the idea,’ says Sir Joshua, “* which has acquired, and 
which seems to have a right to the epithet of Divine ; as it may be 
said to preside, like a supreme judge, over all the productions of 
nature ; appearing to be possessed of the will and intention of the 
Creator ; as far as they regard the external form of living beings.” 


The fourth discourse aims at enforcing the principle that 
the topic chosen by the painter should not be trifling and unin- 
teresting ; and that he should study to give unity of direction 
to the beholder’s attention, not to embarrass or divide it between 
rival objects. ‘To general nature, and not to particular nature, 
the artist is advised to attend. — The fifth continues the fourth 
discourse, and insists strongly on unity of expression, or on 
giving singleness of character to every emotion. An eloquent, 
though perhaps not a strictly just, contrast is drawn between 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. To cite an instance of imperfec- 
tion, Raphael is said to have had more fancy, and Michael 
Angelo more imagination: yet Raphael, in our opinion, had 
neither fancy nor imagination in any eminent degree; he could 
not easily paint without the model, as Michacl Angelo and 
Rubens could; and for this very reason we find a precision of 
outline, a truth of nature, a reality of animation, an humanity 
of beauty, in his figures, which gain on examination. Of all 
painters, he has been most careful in the selection of fine, various, 
and appropriate models. Michael Angelo, on the contrary, had 
both fancy and imagination in an eminent degree ; and he excels 
most when he is painting posthumous figures, gazeous bodies, 
whose fluid outline yields to every tendency, and swells to 
every emotion, with superfluous but expressive obedience. 
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The impression of Michael Angelo is made at first; it cannot 
be feeble, but it is not progressive. He studied the antique in- 
dustriously : but he rather painted after it than from it, using 
the idea in his mind, the internal representation in his memory, 
for the model. ‘Thence his propensity, in every figure, to 
caricature and overcharge that expression, or characteristic 
peculiarity, which the mind ‘is at the time contemplating. As 
few painters possess the representative faculty, —the internal re- 
miniscence of form and colour, — with distinct and vivid com- 
pleteness, it happens that nearly all the imitators of Michael 
Angelo are guilty of gross deviations from nature. ‘There may 
be, as it is technically said, a great deal of mind in their paint- 
ings; that is, of the distortion which figures in the mind incur, 
in order to fit them for the point of view in which they interest 
the passions. ‘To paint body is the painter’s trade ; the miracle 
of Michael Angelo consists in painting from mind, and forget- 
ting and distorting so little. _ We say the more on this point, 
because, in the British school of painting, Mt.Fuseli and others 
have suffered from an excessive imitation of Michael Angelo ; 
whose pupils (though Fuseli is eminent as an Anatomist,) 
usually excel only in sylphs, angels, ghosts, elves, devils, saints, 
or in whatever cannot be held up against nature, and compared 
with existence. 

Sir Joshua’s sixth discourse inculcates the importance of 
learning to the artist, and the value of studying the works of 
predecessors in preference to the mere contemplation of nature. 
‘The seventh and concluding lecture treats ingeniously on ‘Laste, 
but is the feeblest dissertation of the set first published. 

In 1779, Sir Joshua undertook to assist in ornamenting the 
new apartments in Somerset-House: but he was not a good 
cieling-painter. His figures look as if they had been drawn for 
horizontal inspection, and had then been fixed by mistake over- 
head. Under-shortening is to be acquired only by fatiguing 
discipline. ‘The academic models must be hoisted on grates 
into the air, and sketched by the students on the floor; and 
standing, sitting, and lying, figures must be successively and 
repeatedly copied ; omitting the cross bars which support them. 
We have but little demand for this sort of art in England, and 
therefore it is little studied: but our places of worship might 
be adorned, like the domes of Italian churches, with floating 
angels and ascended saints. We write on our pulpits : Faith 
cometh by hearing :” a more vivid faith cometh by seeing. 

1780.—In this year, Sir Joshua made a sketch for the painted 
window in New-College-Chapel at Oxford; which design was 
afterward purchased by the Duke of Rutland. About this 
time, he appears to have become more ambitious than hitherto 
of fame as an historical painter. He undertook grand compo- 
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sitions for the Shakspeare Gallery, and placed in the Academy- 
Exhibition of 1781 a Thais, a Dido, and a terrified boy. A grow- 
ing deafness now rendered sitters less welcome to him. 

In 1781 ffevisited the gallery of Dusseldortgalso, accompanied 
by Mr. Metcalf, and imported from Antwerp a young artist 
named De Gree. Sir Joshua was wholly free from envy, and, 
on Zoffanij’s arrival in London, purchased his first duiched 
picture at the price asked. Having re-sold it with a profit of 
twenty guineas to the Earl of Carlisle, he sent these twenty 
guineas to Zoffanij, observing that he thought the picture had 
been charged below its value. 

The only landscape ever painted by Sir Joshua was exhibited 
at Liverpool in 1784. It was a view of the Thames from his 
own villa at Richmond. — In 1785 he executed the delightful 
picture of Love untying the zone of Beauty; and in 1786 he 
painted for the Empress of Russia an infant Hercules strangling 
serpents. ‘The allegory is not happy; it was intended for an 
allusion to the difficulty of civilizing Russia :— nor was the 
execution fortunate ; ; the premature vigour and dilated propor- 
tions of the child giving to it the symptoms of hydrocephalous 
disease. The Shakspeare picture of the death of Cardinal 
Beaufort is justly ranked as the best effort of Sir Joshua’s pen- 
cil: the colouring is good, and various without being gaudy 
or mottled ; the local tints are not swallowed up in chiar’ oscuro ; 
nor are the prominence, rotundity, and keeping of the whole 
sacrificed to the splendour of the parts. ‘The composition is 
compact, not straggling as in his Macbeth and Witches ; and, 
by veiling the king’s emotion, he prevents the accessory from 
eclipsing the principal figure. 

About the year 1790, the sight of Sir Joshua Reynolds be- 
came so much impaired that his execution as a painter de- 
clined: but his generosity to every rival, and to every aspirant, 
survived even his superiority in art, and his merit as a man 
ennobled him yet more than his merit as a painter. --— He had 
progressively formed a large collection of pictures by the antient 
masters, which he offered to the Academy at a low price, on 
the condition of their purchasing the Lyceum, or constructing 
some other repository for them : but this offer was declined: the 
academicians were not competent to the purchase; and neither 
royal nor parliamentary munificence intervened. —Sir Joshua 
lost his sight entirely in 1791, having previously resigned the 
situation of President, and died in 17 792 of a liver-disease. His 
funeral was attended by the Academy i in a body, and by persons 
of the first distinction. 

Were we to sketch his character as a painter, we should 
somewhat depart in phraseology from the panegyric given by 
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Mr. Northcote. His outline was traced after the manner of 
Michael Angelo; with strength, freedom, grace, expression, 
and with that vague propriety, or tendency to the central form, 
which certainly differs from truth of nature, or precision of 
imitation, although it may be a more meritorious attainment. 
His figures have an heroic stamp, an inherent grandeur ; they 
excel in characteristic more than in pathetic expression ; and the 
face is usually the most elaborate portion. ‘The attitudes of his 
personages have more of variety than of ordinary occurrence, 
more of sprawling than of repose, more of meaning than of 
ease. His colours were florid, fugitive, and laid on in blotches, 
which render it difficult to hang his pictures in a good light: 
their protuberances reflect gleams. His colouring was mostly 
rather contrarious (if we may coin a word) than monotonous 
in point of chiar’ oscuro; rather monotonous than contrarious in 
point of prismatic variety, at least in his earlier works. In 
other words, his light and shade tended to excess, but his 
pallet to scantiness. He was a learned painter, and his pic- 
tures abound with allusions to celebrated works of art; with 
parodies, or new applications, of known figures and attitudes. 
Like Vandyck, with powers equal to historic painting, he pre- 
ferred the department of portraiture ;——like Vandyck, he knew 
how to ally an antique (or Italian) grace and nobleness of form 
and posture with the northern figures which he imitated : — 
but, as his colouring, both for truth and stability, falls short of 
the colouring of that master, it is a panegyrical though a de- 
scriptive expression to call Sir Joshua Reynolds the British 
Vandyck. 

Mr. Northcote has executed his biographical task with great 
literary propriety and sedulity: but perhaps he has too much 
pressed into his service those anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, which, 
if relative to good things said in the presence of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, have still not much connection with the history of 
the artist. A life of Domenichino was written by Landon, (of 
which an English translation appeared in 1804,) which seems 
to us a good model of artistical biography. It carefully re- 
cords the dates of the painter’s principal works, and attaches 
an appendix of outline-engravings, representing the principal 
and most characteristic pictures of Zampieri. From such an 
account, and such documents, the literary critic can judge 
for himself of a painter’s merit in composition, in drawing, 
in the choice of forms, and in expression; and only his merit 
as a colourist escapes. We much wish that Mr. Northcote 
had in this manner illustrated his master, and had accom- 
panied his narrative with individual criticisms on the great 
pictures of Sir Joshua, as well as with outline-engravings of 
them by our best artists, Patronage, we think, would not _ 
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been wanting. Portraits of Sir Joshua and of Mr. Northcote, 
with a view of the school at Plympton, are the present deco- 
rations of the volume. 

The works of M. Landon have been received throughout 
Europe with praise and gratitude; and they now comprehend 
many leading painters. His Raphael in eight volumes appeared 
in 1805: his Poussin, four volumes, in 1809. We believe 
that his latest publication is consecrated to the celebration of 
Michael Angelo, —the idol, and the model, (but perhaps the 
misleader,) of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

We have devoted so much space to the principal object of 
this volume, that we cannot now afford room for a discussion 


of the Varieties which Mr. Northcote has added to it. Tay 3 


Arr. II. The Excursion, being a Portion of the Recluse, a Poem. 
By William Wordsworth. 4to. pp.460. 2]. 2s. . Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1814. 


Ov opinion of the poetical character of Mr. Wordsworth 
has been freely expressed on more than one occasion; and, 
although we are aware that we shall be exposed to the charge 
of perverseness, (which is shared with us by a tolerably large 
majority of poetical readers,) we cannot persuade ourselves to 
retract that opinion, after a painful and laborious investigation 
of the volume now before us. Most of our readets, probably, 
are apprized of the objection made by the admirers of Mr. 
Wordsworth to every unfavourable judgment passed on his 
former productions; viz. that such judgment must neces- 
sarily be founded on a partial and imperfect view of the case, 
because the materials from which it was formed were only the 
disjointed members of a complete but hitherto undeveloped 
system ; and that it was therefore the duty of candid criticism 
to keep its sentence in suspence until the final disclosure of 
that system. We will not now stay to contend that this plea is 
in itself frivolous and untenable, or that, from the moment at 
which an author chuses to lay -himself before the public, he 
must submit to be judged by that public according to the nature 
of the case which he has himself made out for their inspection ; 
— and we will confess that the argument, however false, had 
been so repeatedly pressed on us as to have rendered us perhaps 
more than duly anxious in our expectations of the promised 
developement :— but, from this time forwards, the argument, 
such as it is, can never berepeated. A series of verses amount- 
ing to nearly 10,000, even though it may form but a portion of a 
portion of an intended whole, is by much too weighty a matter 
to be considered in the light of a mere branch, or stray twig, or 
unimportant excrescence; and, even from the manner in which 
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Mr. Wordsworth announces it, we imagine that neither he himself 
nor any of his friends can intend that it should be taken other. 
wise than as that entire and conclusive exposition of his poetical 
creed, for which we have been so often and authoritatively re- 


quired to wait in humble expectation. It is thus introduced by 
the author to our notice: 


‘ The title-page announces that this is only a portion of a poem; 
and the reader must be here apprized that it belongs to the second 
part of a long and laborious work, which is to consist of three parts. 
—The author will candidly acknowledge that, if the first of these had 
been completed, and in such a manner as to satisfy his own mind, he 
should have preferred the natural order of publication, and have given 
that to the world first; but, as the second division of the work was 


. designed to refer more to passing events, and to an existing state of 


things, than the others were meant to do, more continuous exertion 
was naturally bestowed upon it, and greater progress made here than 
in the rest of the poem; and as this part does not depend upon the 
preceding, to a degree which will materially injure its own peculiar 
interest, the author, complying with the earnest entreaties of some 
valued friends, presents the following pages to the public. 

¢ It may be proper to state whence the poem, of which the Ex- 
cursion is a part, derives its title of The Recluse. — Several years ago, 
when the author retired to his native mountains, with the hope of 
being enabled to construct a literary work that might live, it was a 
reasonable thing that he should take a review of his own mind, and 
examine how far nature and education had qualified him for such em- 
ployment. As subsidiary to this preparation, he undertook to re- 
cord, in verse, the origin and progress of his own powers, as far as 
he was acquainted witi! them. That work, addressed to a dear friend, 
most distinguished for his knowledge and genius, and to whom the 
author’s intellect 1s deeply indebted, has been long finished ; and the 
result of the investigation which gave rise to it was a determination 
to compose a philosophical poem, containing views of Man, Nature, 
and Society; and to be entitled, The Recluse ; as having for its prin- 
cipal subject the sensations and opinions of a poet living in retires 
ment. -—— ‘The preparatory poem is biographical, and conducts the 
history of the author’s mind to the point when he was emboldened to 
hope that his faculties were sufficiently matured for entering upon the 
arduous labour which he had proposed to himself ; and the two works 
have the same kind of relation to each other, if he may so express 
himself, as the anti-chapel has to the body of a Gothic church. Con- 
tinuing this allusion, he may be permitted to add, that his minor 
pieces, which have been long before the public, when they shall be 
properly arranged, will be found by the attentive reader to have such 
connection with the main work as may sive them claim to be likened 
to the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, ordinarily in- 
cluded in those edifices. 

‘ The author would not have deemed himself justified in saying, 
upon this occasion, so much of performances either unfinished, or 
gnpublished, if he had not thought that the labour bestowed by him 
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upon what he has heretofore and now laid before the public, entitled 
him to candid attention for such a statement as he thinks necessary to 
throw light upon his endeavours to please, and he would hope, to be- 
nefit his countrymen, — Nothing further need be added, than that the 
first and third parts of the Recluse will consist chiefly of meditations 
in the author’s own person; and that in the intermediate part ( The 
Excusion) the intervention of characters speaking is employed, and 
something of a dramatic form adopted.’ 


Such being the general scope of the publication, we must in 
the next place give our readers some view of its contents, 
before we offer any of our own observations to their acceptance. 

The present portion of this immense work is divided into 
nine books, each of which contains, on an average, upwards of 
a thousand lines. It consists of dialogues, moral, philoso- 
phical, and religious, between three or at most four interlocu- 
tors, (reckoning the poet himself as one,) connected together 
by a simple narrative of a short summer’s excursion amid some 
of the most picturesque scenery of the Cumberland mountains. 
In the first book, the poet brings us acquainted with his worthy 
friend * The Wanderer;’ whose poetical character we shall find 
some opportunity of discussing hereafter, when we shall con- 
sider him in the dignified light of a Scotch pedlar retired from 
business. ‘The poet and the pedlar sit together under the 
shade of some fine trees surrounding a ruined cottage, and the 
latter relates to the former the history of the last inhabitant of 
that cottage. — Book II. ‘These personages set off together on 
their desultory Buncling expedition, and the pedlar continues to 
amuse his companion by giving him some historical insight into 
the character of a friend whom he purposes to visit, and who 
afterward becomes the third dramatic personage of the poem 
under the appellation of ¢ ‘The Solitary.’ ‘They descend into 
the valley which this extraordinary man had chosen for his 
retirement, meet, are ushered by him to his sequestered habit- 
ation, and finally persuade him to accompany them on their 
further ramble. —The third and fourth books develope more 
fully the character and history of this unfortunate individual, 
the despondency of a sanguine mind, and the consolations of 
religion and philosophy. We shall insert the table of contents 
of these two divisions of the poem, as illustrating the general 
nature of the subjects on which it professes to treat : 


‘ Boox Tuirp. — DEsPoNDENCY. 


‘ Images in the Valley — Another Recess in it entered and de- 
scribed —Wanderer’s sensations — Solitary’s excited by the same ob- 
jects— Contrast between these— Despondency of the Solitary gently 
reproved — Conversation exhibiting the Solitary’s past and present 
epinions and feelings, till he enters upon his own History at length 


— His 
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— His domestic felicity — afflictions — dejection — roused by the 
French Revolution — Disappointment and disgust — Voyage to Ame. 
rica — disappointment and disgust pursue him — his return — His 
languor and depression of mind, from want of faith in the great truths 
ef Religion, and want of confidence in the virtue of Mankind. 


¢ Boox Fotrru. — DesrponpENCY CORRECTED. 


‘ State of feeling produced by the foregoing Narrative —A belief 
in a superintending Providence the only adequate support under afflic. 
tion — Wanderer’s ejaculation to the Supreme Being — Account of 
his own devotional feelings in youth involved in it — sates that he 
may retain in age the power to find repose among enduring and eternal 
things — What these latter are — Acknowledges the difficulty of a 
lively faith — Hence immoderate sorrow — but doubt or despondence 
not therefore to be inferred— And proceeds to administer consolation 
to the Solitary — Exhortations — How these are received — Wan- 
derer resumes — and applies his discourse to that other cause of de. 


jection in the Solitary’s mind—the disappointment of his expectations 


from the French Revolution — States the rational grounds of hope 
—and insists on the necessity of patience and fortitude with respect 
to the course of the great revolutions of the world — Knowledge the 
source of tranquillity — Rural Life and Solitude particularly favour- 
able to a noodle of the inferior Creatures — Study of their habits 
and ways recommended for its influence on the affections and the ima- 
gination — Exhortation to bodily exertion and an active Communion 
with Nature — Morbid Solitude a pitiable thing —If the elevated 
imagination cannot be exerted—try the humbler fancy — Super- 
stition better than apathy — Apathy and destitution unknown in the 
infancy of society —The various modes of Religion prevented it— this 
illustrated in the Jewish, Persian, Babylonian, Chaldean, and Gre- 
cian modes of belief — Solitary mterposes — Wanderer, in answer, 
points out the influence of religious and imaginative feeling on the 
mind in the humble ranks of society, in rural life especially —'This 
illustrated from present ‘and past times— Observation that these prin- 
ciples tend to recall exploded superstitions and popery — Wanderer 
febuts this charge, and contrasts the dignities of the Imagination with 
the presumptive littleness of certain modern Philosophers, whom the 
Solitary appears to esteem — Recommends to him other lights and 
guides — Asserts the power of the Soul to regenerate herself— Soli- 
tary agitated, and asks how — Reply -— Personal appeal — Happy 
for us that the imagination and affections in our own despite mitigate 
the evils of that state of intellectual Slavery which the calculatin 
understanding is so apt to produce— Exhortation to activity of Body 
renewed — How Nature is to be communed with — Wanderer con- 
cludes with a prospect of a legitimate union of the imagination, the 
affections, the understanding, and the reason — Effect of the Wan- 
derer’s discourse — Evening — Return to the Cottage.’ 


Book V. introduces us to the fourth and last personage of the 
drama, a village pastor, — learned, humble, devout, charitable, 
and indulgent, — who, during the greater part of this and the 
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whole of the two following books, entertains his auditors with 
a sort of biographical register of the inhabitants of the church- 
yard in which he holds his discourse. This will be found the 
most diversified, and (if the term be not altogether inappli- 
cable) the most amusing part of the poem; and the reader 
who compares it with the parish-memoirs of Crabbe will ex- 
perience some degree of interest in watching the different effects 
produced by similar objects of reflection, on minds of a dif- 
ferent stamp and character. — In the eighth book, we are 
made farther acquainted with the state of the parish and its 
living inhabitants, and are seated at the fire-side of its excellent 
pastor. —'The contents of the ninth we shall also give in the 
words of the author. 


¢ Book Nintu. — Discoursk oF THE WANDERER, &c. 


¢ Wanderer asserts that an active principle pervades the Universe— 
Its noblest seat the human soul — How lively this principle is in 
Childhood — Hence the delight in old age © looking back upon 
childhood —The dignity, powers, and privileges of Age asserted — 
These not to be looked for generally but under a just government — 
Right of a human Creature to be exempt from being considered as a 
mere Instrument —Vicious inclinatious are best kept under by givin 
ood ones an opportunity to shew themselves — The condition ot 
multitudes deplored from want of due respect to this truth on the part 
of their superiors in society — Former conversation recurred to, and 
the Wanderer’s opinions set in a clearer light — Genuine principles 
of equality —Truth placed within reach of the humblest — Happy 
state of the two Boys again adverted to — Earnest wish expressed for 
a System of National Education established universally by Govern- . 
ment —— Glorious effects of this foretold — Wanderer breaks off — 
Walk to the Lake — embark — Description of scenery and amuse- 
ments — Grand spectacle from the side of a hill — Address of Priest 
to the Supreme Being — in the Course of which he contrasts with 
ancient Barbarism the present appearance of the scene before him — 
The change ascribed to Christianity —— Apostophe to his Flock, 
living and dead — Gratitude to the Almighty — Return over the 
Lake — Parting with the Solitary — Under what circumstances.’ 


We make no apology for the dryness of these quotations, 
because we are not aware that we could so well, in any other 
way, have conveyed an impression of the general design of the 
poem, and the nature of the subjects which it embraces. We 
do not object to the subjects themselves ; which, if not wholly 
original, afford ample scope both to the descriptive and the 
didactic genius of the writer. Neither do we quarrel with the 
characters, or interlocutors of the drama, since they are very 
suitable to the topics introduced, with the exception of ‘ The 
Wanderer.’ Nor is our objection to this last-named personage 
founded on the unpoetical, or undignified, station of life from 
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which he is selected ; nor should we (as some ingenious friends 
of Mr. Wordsworth suggest) be better satisfied with him were 
he called a pilgrim, or a palmer, instead of a pedlar. If any 
reader, even with ‘* Heron’s Tour in Scotland” * by his side, 
can make up his mind to believe that a pedlar would, in his 
ordinary conversation, use such language as Mr. Wordsworth 
puts into the mouth of this honest brother of the scrip and 
wallet, Ped/ar let him remain, in good sooth: but, till it has 
been our fortune to meet such another, we cannot place im- 
plicit faith in his existence. We allege no fault against the 
remaining companions of our excursion. ‘¢ The Solitary,’ on 
the contrary, is a character well imagined as the vehicle of in- 
troducing the moral and philosophical creed of the author; and 
‘The Pastor’ may surely, if any one can, be considered as fitted 
to the discussion of such high and mvstic flights of natural 
theology as those in which the poet chuses to indulge his 
imagination. 

Proceed we now to the execution of this fearful * Portion’ of 
a poem. It is in large what the former productions of the 
same author were in little ; only that (speaking generally of its 
comparative merits) it has much less of infantine simplicity, 
without gaining in nerve that which it has lost in prettiness of 
feature. Yet the stamp of a poetical mind is throughout ap- 
parent; and nobody can refuse to Mr. Wordsworth the pos- 
session of those innate qualities of genius which it is even out 
of his own power wholly to conceal. Still less can he be 
denied, what all who have ever heard his name pronounced are 
taught to associate with it, those high moral and intellectual 
faculties which he constantly enlists in the service of his muse. 
In this last respect, he does indeed resemble the great pattern 
of his imitation, Milton; although, in some other points, he 
may fall far short of such a prototype: — but, having said so 
much, we have said all; and, brilliant as are the occasional 
flashes of a genius which no weight of pedantry or of affectation 
can entirely suppress or extinguish, they serve only to throw 
light enough on the dark, heavy, confused heaps of nothingness 
through which they burst, to make us feel more painfully the 
comparison between the powers given and the purposes to 
which they have been applied. 

The prevailing doctrine of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetical system 
is that of a soul animating and informing all nature; and, not 
contented with this generalized exposition of the creed in 
question, he extends it to every individual object, with such 





* Mr. Wordsworth refers to this book, in a note, for his justifica- 
tion of the learned and philosophical pedlar in question. 
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constant and unvarying minuteness that not a stream sparkles 
to the sun, not a leaf trembles to the breeze, not a torrent 
descends from the hills, not a cloud settles on the brow of a 
mountain, but stream, sun, leaf, breeze, torrent, hill, cloud, 
and mountain’s brow are sure to be animated at once, as with 
the touch of Harlequin’s wand, and endued with powers of 
sensation and reflection equal to those that are enjoyed by the 
poet, or by the most refined and intellectual of his readers. 
It is true that the poetical world talked much some years ago 
about the Loves of the Plants ;— true that we have heard of 
Dodona’s grove, and Tasso’s enchanted forest ; — and that, in 
the bold language of eastern metaphor, the little hills are re- 
presented as dancing with joy: —but Mr. Wordsworth dis- 
dains metaphor and fable. ‘That which he describes is set 
forth in the colours of reality, not of fiction ;—in the lan- 
cuage of a devout and sincere believer; — like the honest Swe- 
denborgian, who would stop short in the middle of the street 
in order to make a bow to St. Paul, and to shake hands with 
the Prophet Ehjah. We will not dispute whether this be 
strength or weakness of mind; not whether, if weakness, it 
be or be not a fortunate weakness for the poet: but we must 
' say that, whether strength or weakness, it is most unfortunate 
to the reader who is not prepared by a similar process of con- 
version for a similar reach of mysticism; and we shall not he- 
sitate to declare that, to our duller comprehensions, many fine 
passages of descriptive poetry are utterly spoiled, and rendered 
unintelligible, useless, and even disgusting, by the suspicion 
of affectation which is engendered by this mania. We give 
the following lines, (which occur almost at the beginning of the 
poem) by way of example: 


‘ From his sixth year, the boy of whom I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the hills ; 
But, through the inclement and the perilous days 
Of long-continuing winter, he repaired 
To his step-father’s school, that stood alone, 
Sole building on a mountain’s dreary edge, 
Far from the sight of city spire, or sound 
Of Minster clock! From that bleak tenement 
He, many an evening to his distant home 
In solitude returning, saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head, 
And travelled through the wood, with no one near 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 
So the foundations of his mind were laid. 
In such communion, not from terror free, 


While yet a child, and long before his time, 
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He had perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness ; and deep feelings had impress’d 





Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like substances, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense. He had received 
( Vigorous in native genius as he was) 

A precious gift ; for, as he grew in years, 
With these impressions wae he still compare 
All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and forms 33 
And, being still unsatisfied with aught 

Of dimmer character, he thence attained 

An active power to fasten images 

Upon his brain; and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of dreams. Nor did he fail, 
While yet a child, with a child’s eagerness 
Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 

On all things which the moving seasons brought’ 
To feed such appetite: nor this alone 

A ppeased his yearning :—in the after day 

Of Soieeah many an hour in caves forlorn, 
And ’mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fix’d lineaments, 

Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 

Or by creative feeling overborne, 

Or by predominance of thought oppress’d. 
Even in their fix’d and steady lineaments 

He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying !’ — 








© In his heart 
Where fear sate thus, a cherished visitant, 
Was wanting yet the pure delight of love 
By sound diffused, or by the breathing air, 
Or by the silent looks of happy things, 
Or flowing from the universal face 
Of earth and sky. But he had felt the power 
Of Nature, and already was prepared, 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 


¢ From early childhood, even as hath been said, 
From his sixth year, he dad been sent abroad 
In summer to tend herds: such was his task 
‘Thenceforward ’till the latter day of youth. 
© then what soul was his, when, on the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! He looked — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
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And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch’d, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love! 


‘ A herdsman on the lonely mountain tops, 
Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed. 
Oh then how beautiful, how bright appeared 
The written promise! He had early parned 
To reverence the Volume which displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die : 
But in the mountains did he fee/ his faith ; 
There did he see the writing ; — all things there 
Breathed immortality, vetistite g life 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seemed infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe, — he saw. 
What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive! Low desires, 
Low thoughts had there no place ; yet was his heart 
Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude, 
Oft as he called those extacies to mind, 
And whence they flowed; and from them he acquired 
Wisdom, which works through patience; thence he learned 
In many a calmer hour of sober thought 
To look on Nature with a humble heart, 
Self-questioned where it did not understand, 
And with a superstitious eye of love.’ 


In another part of the poem, this doctrine is illustrated by a 
singular comparison; which we do not mean to censure for 
Jowness, a comparison not being necessarily low because it is 
familiar: but, on the contrary, if it presents to any reader a 
more distinct image of that which it is designed to make mani- 
fest than it has furnished to us, we shall deem it intitled to great 
applause on account of its apparent closeness and felicity. 
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— * Access for you 
Is yet preserved to principles of truth, 
Which the imaginative will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approached 
By the inferior faculty that moulds, 
With her minute and speculative pains, 
Opinion, ever changing ! — I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The codichaesaiis of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard,—sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 
Adore, and worship, when you know it‘not ; 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought 5 
Devout above the meaning of your will.’ 


So intimately is this mystic principle connected with, and 
so closely does it pervade, the whole structure of the poem, 
that it is scarcely possible to turn to any one of the subjects to 
which it refers without finding it introduced in some form, 
and, generally speaking, with as little variety as can be well 
imagined. No doubt, Mr. Wordsworth has higher and nobler 
aims in his poetry than the mere gratification of his reader’s 
senses ; — and indeed the lofty interest and importance of his 
objects are sufficiently apparent from the summary, with ex- 
tracts from which we commenced our present remarks. ‘The 
very passage, also, which we last selected, forms a portion of 
the correctives of despondency which are announced as the pur- 
pose of the fourth book, and presents an illustration of the ge- 
neral scope of argument adduced to combat ‘ want of faith in 
the great truths of religion.” Mr. Wordsworth, however, 
might have borrowed more suitable weapons from the ar- 
mouries of Hooker or Barrow; and, without deciding whether 
his effusions be such as to stamp on the opinions and sentiments 
which they unfold more of * the character of an expanded and 
generous quakerism,’ or ‘ of a kind of natural methodism,’ we 
will veature to suggest that neither mysticism nor enthusiasm 
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is the best conductor of misguided mortals back to the precincts 
of a calm and rational religion. 

The originality of Mr. Wordsworth is assumed by a certain 
class of critics as a matter out of all question; and, as far as the 
attribute is confined to a certain peculiarity of diction and 
manner, we believe that it may be correctly ascribed: but, in 
point of sentiment, (we know that we are broaching an un- 
pardonable heresy, yet we say that, in point of sentiment,) 
almost all that is not too mystical to be comprehended is too 
common-place to be tolerated, were it not hidden under a mul- 
tiplicity of words and phrases, and disguised by those outward 
peculiarities at which we have just hinted as, in fact, consi- 
tuting the whole essence of the poet’s claim to the great qua- 
lity now in question, We will not fatigue ourselves and our 
readers by multiplying quotations in support of so general an 
assertion, the truth or falsehood of which must necessarily de- 
pend not on any detached passages, however numerous or im- 
partially chosen, but on the entire poem. 

Nevertheless, we have admitted that, in common (we believe) 
with all who are capable of feeling true poetry, we are strongly 
impressed with the conviction that Mr. Wordsworth is himself 
a true poet; and, saying this after a condemnation apparently 
sweeping in its effect, it may perhaps be asked in what we hold 
the evidence of his native powers to consist ? We answer, then, 
that we discover them in the occasional touches of a master’s 
pencil, in the bright but transient gleams of a powerful imagin- 
ation, in the workings of a fine and high-wrought sensibility, 
and in that ardent and devoted attachment, that indescribable 
yearning of the heart, to the grand and beautiful works of the 
creation, which can exist in full force only in the breast of a 
poet. It is in the very excess of these dclings, and in the 
unbounded indulgence of them to the utter exclusion of that 
intercourse with society, —that habitual collision with the senti- 
ments and opinions of the age, — which is absolutely requisite 
to keep an enthusiastic mind within the confines of sound and 
temperate judgment, that a very large proportion of the au- 
thor’s errors and excentricities may perhaps be found. — To 
return; we are almost as much at a loss to select particular in- 
stances of Mr. Wordsworth’s beauties as of his defects. ‘Chey 
are so infused into each other, that any single page, taken at 
random, would in some degree answer the purpose; while 
much more copious and extensive quotations, than we are at 
liberty to make, would fail to produce the complete effect 
which we should wish to place before our readers. Perhaps 
the mode in which this object could be most nearly accom- 
plished, through the medium of a review, would be by select- 
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ing the whole of one of his most interesting narratives from the 
poetical parish-register to which we have before alluded : but, 
- while many of them abound in pathos, and are marked with 
strong touches both of natural and moral painting, all are unrea- ) 
sonably diffuse and wearisomely pedantic ; and none will easily 
admit of being contracted within the limits that we are obliged 
to prescribe to ourselves. The extracts which we have already 
given, however, furnish abundant traces of those powers 
which we wish to display ; and, as a farther proof that even 
the encumbrance of a false and extravagant system is insuf- 
ficient to repress the native energies of the mind which gave birth 
to it, we have only to add other passages of a similar design and 
tendency. 


_ ©In genial mood 
While at our pastoral banquet pe we sate 
Fronting the window of that little cell, 

I could not ever and anon forbear 

To glance an upward look on two huge peaks, 
That from some other vale peered into this. 

‘¢ Those lusty twins on which your eyes are cast,” 
Exclaimed our host, “if here you dwelt, would be 
Your prized companions. — Many are the notes 
Which in his tuneful course the wind draws forth 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dashing shores ; 
And well those lofty brethren bear their part 

In the wild concert — chiefly when the storm 
Rides high ; then all the upper air they fill 

With roaring sound, that ceases not to flow, 

Like smoke, along the level of the blast 

In mighty current ; theirs, too, is the sen 

Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fails ; 
And, in the grim and breathless hour of noon, 
Methinks that I have heard them echo back 

The thunder’s greeting : — nor have nature’s laws 
Left them ungifted with a power to yield 

Music of finer frame ; a harmony, 

So do I call it, though it be the hand 

Of silence, though there be no voice ; — the clouds, 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither — touch, 
And have an answer — thither come, and shape 

A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 

And idle spirits ; — there the sun himself 

At the calm close of summer’s longest day 

Rests his substantial orb ; — between those heights 
And on the top of either pinnacle, 

More keenly than elsewhere in night’s blue vault, 
Sparkle the stars as of their station proud. 
Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
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Than the mute agents stirring there : — alone 
Here do I sit and watch.”’ ? — 


The following are samples of more unexceptionable poetry : 


© Deities that float 
On wings, angelic spirits, I could muse 

O’er what from eldest time we have been told 
Of your bright forms and glorious faculties, 
And with the imagination be content, 

Not wishing more ; repining not to tread 

The little sinuous path of earthly care, 

By flowers embellished, and by springs refreshed. 
—‘ Blow winds of Autumn ! —let your chilling breath 
Take the live herbage from the mead, and strip 
The shady forest of its green attire, — 

And let the bursting clouds to fury rouse 

The gentle brooks ! — Your desolating sway,” 
Thus I exclaimed, * no sadness sheds on me, 
And no disorder in your rage [I find. 

What dignity, what beauty, in this change 

From mild to angry, and from sad to gay, 
Alternate and revolving! How benign, 

How rich in animation and delight, 

How bountiful these elements — compared 

With aught, as more desirable and fair, 

Devised by fancy for the golden age ; 

Or the perpetual warbling that prevails 

In Arcady, beneath unaltered skies, 

Through the long year in constant quiet bound, 
Night hush’d as night, and day serene as day !”?? — 


¢ Alas! what differs more than man from man ! 
And whence that difference ? whence but from himself? 
For see the universal race endowed 
With the same upright form ! — The sun is fixed, 
And the infinite magnificence of heaven, 
Within the reach of every human eye ; 
The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears ; 
The vernal field infuses fresh delight 
Into all hearts. Throughout the world of sense 
Even as an object is sublime or fair, 
That object is laid open to the view 
Without reserve or veil ; and as a power 
Is salutary, or an influence sweet, 
Are each and all enabled to perceive 
That power, that influence, by impartial law. 
Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all ; 
Reason, — and, with that reason, smiles and tears ; 
Imagination, freedom in the will, 
Conscience to guide and check ; and death to be 
Foretasted, immortality presumed. 
Strange, then, nor less than monstrous might be deemed 
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The failure, if the Almighty, to this point 
Liberal and andistingieking, should hide 
The excellence of moral qualities 

Irom common understanding ; leaving truth 
And virtue, difficult, abstruse, and dark ; 
Hard to be won, and only by a few ; 
Strange, should he deal herein with nice respects, 
And frustrate all the rest! Believe it not : 

The primal duties shine aloft — like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Aire scattered at the feet of man — like flowers. 

The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts ~ 
No mystery is here; no special boon 

For high and not for low, for proudly Brac 

And not for meek of heart. The smoke as§nds 

To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 

As from the haughty palace. He, whose soul 
Ponders this true equality, may walk 

The fields of earth with gratitude and hope ; 

Yet, in that meditation, will he find 

Motive to sadder grief, as we have found, — 
Lamenting ancient virtues overthrown, 

And for the injustice grieving, that hath made 

So wide a difference betwixt man and man.’ 








It will not be easily imagined that the peculiar quality, to 
which our countrymen have agreed in affixing the appellation 
of « Humour,” can, under any form or modification, be attri- 
buted to Mr. Wordsworth ; and, accordingly, in the only in- 
stance in which we are aware of his having attempted any thing 
like it, his failure is pre-eminent. In this respect, he is not to 
be compared with Cowper, whom in many other points he may 
be thought to resemble; for Cowper was, undoubtedly, gifted 
by nature with a very considerable portion of the talent to 
which we are now referring. 

One word must be said, before we conclude, on the subject 
of versification ; — and we have left ourselves no room for more 
than a word, though, perhaps, a long discussion may be expected 

‘from us. Notwithstanding much disfigurement, arising from 
his inveterate affectation, we are on the whole disposed to con- 
sider the blank verse of Mr. Wordsworth as one of the nearest 
approaches that has yet been made to the majesty of Milton. 
The preceding extracts will afford our readers ample oppor- 
tunity of determining whether our judgment be correct. We 

wish that Mr. W. would condescend to the imitation of his 
mighty master in points of yet higher importance ! Meri 
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Art. III. The History of the European Commmerce with India. 
To which is added, a Review of the Arguments for and against the 
Trade with India, and the Management of it by a chartered 
Company; with an Appendix of authentic Accounts. By David 
Macpherson, Author of the Annals of Commerce, &c. 4to. 
pp. 440. 11. 16s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


| aimee the period of the discussions relative to the 
& yenewal of the charter of the East-India~Company has 
passed, it is our duty not to neglect the operations, in which the 
public are so deeply concerned, of that celebrated corporation. 
‘The interests of the people are likely to be the better regarded, 
if it be well known that the people understand them, and that 
they make them a steady and consistent object of their attention, 

A sufficient interval, therefore, has elapsed ; and it is time 
to renew our observations on those productions of the pen to 
which the East-India-Company, and its affairs, happen to give 
birth. From the press we have to expect the efforts both to 
instruct and to delude the public ; and it is the business of the 
censorship of the press,—the only censorship by which the rights 
of human nature are respected, — the invaluable exercise of free 
criticism, — to make visible the difference between these species 
of attempts, and, pointing out the evil as well as the good 
which is found in existing establishments, to diffuse the know- 
lege of the causes of public prosperity or disaster. 

The work before us was produced during the question 
respecting the late revival of the Company’s charter: but the 
criticisms which it suggests are not the less instructive because 
the crisis to which it more immediately pointed has passed. 
The subject-matter of it, indeed, and the temper which it mani- 
fests, are not peculiar to one particular occasion; they are not 
individual but generical attributes; they are specimens of a 
class; and, as they have heretofore pervaded, so they will here- 
after pervade, a large portion of the field of Indian literature. 
The volume purforts to be a history of the commerce of the 
European nations with India, but more particularly of the trade 
of the English chartered company; with a view of the argu- 
ments for and against the policy of conducting that trade 
through the medium of a monopolizing corporation, in which 
the victory is assigned to the reasoning on the restrictive side 
of the question. It was written with a declared intention to 
assist in disposing the public mind to the claims and pleas of 
the Company; and in obtaining from the legislature that pro- 
longation of their exclusive privileges which was at that time 
the object of their solicitude. It adopts in course all the pre- 
judices of the Company, and advocates all the unfounded and 
hurtful notions on which their monopoly has so long been sup- 
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ported. — To the author we are far from ascribing unworth 
motives, since men are not obliged to be all enlightened alike: 
but, though we could account for the prejudices of Minis- 
ters and Directors because they had a visible interest in the 
doctrines which they preached, and.we know well the infiuence 
which the affections have over the belief, we did not expect to 
find, among those whose understandings were exempt from 
such misguiding bias, many to whom the illustrious teachers 
of political economy could so long have spoken in vain. 
We confess that we found ourselves in a mistake, and that, 
on this as on many other occasions, the estimate which we had 
previously formed of our countrymen proved to be too high ; 
their minds are not so accessible to the deductions of reason 
as we had conceived; we had not made sufficient allowance 
for the great defects which still pervade their education, and 
keep it in a state so little adapted for training their minds to 
strength and clearness; nor for the weakening and distorting 
influences to which, in such number and power, they still remain 
subject. Itis therefore very possible that Mr. Macpherson had 
none but honest motives for advocating, as he has done, the 
pernicious errors of the Company ; and that he was a volun- 
teer, not a mercenary, in their service. In his former useful 
compilation, “The Annals of Commerce *,” though he did 
not very violently run counter to the established principles of 
plutology, (as the science which treats of the wealth of nations 
might perhaps be called,) yet he had given sufficient indications 
that his acquaintance with them was not very complete. —How 
agreeable it is to find that a man has been in error, rather than 
in crime !|—J3in one of the most heinous of crimes, that of 
endeavouring to mislead the public, for pay ; — a crime which, 
unless in the case of news-papers, where it is avowed with 
effrontery, we really do not believe to be common in this 
country. 

From what we have already indicated of the contents of Mr. 
Macpherson’s book, it may be understood that it is composed of 
two divisions, or rather of two distinct subjects; of an historical 
part, and of an argumentative or speculative part. . In a logical 
point of view, the combination appears somewhat unnatural : 
but, when we explain the rhetorical or political view, the device 
will not be deemed unskilful. In fact, the historical part is in- 
troduced for the sake of the speculative. The latter is that of 
which the object constitutes the real end of the book; and the 
former was employed for the purpose of preparing the minds 
of readers to receive a more favourable impression from that 
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which followed. A series of historical facts is more interest- 

ing than a dry discussion ; especially if they regard results of 
considerable magnitude, and in which we ourselves are in any 

material degree concerned. Commerce is a favourite subject 

with Englishmen: The Commerce of the East is a topic ef the 

greatest magnitude; and to the History of the Commerce of the East, 
no small expectation of pleasure would seem to be attached ! 

—AIn exhibiting, in historical order, the results of this com- 
merce, who would be found to be the author of them? The 

East-India-Company. In painting the benefits of which it had 
been productive to the country, — and in painting them with the 

greatest possible exaggeration, — what would appear to be the 
cause of so much wealth and so much prosperity ? The East- 
India-Company. If, in tracing the succession of events, this 
association of ideas could be established, the work of persuasion 
would be accomplished; and towards that establishment it is 
evident that much might be done. An association of ideas is 
formed, it is well known, by their being frequently introduced 
together into the mind. Now it was manifest that many oppor- 
tunities would occur, in the history of the commerce of the east, 
for uniting in the reader’s mind at the same time the idea of 
the advantages of that commerce and the idea of the East-India- 
Company; and the result would be that, with all those 
numerous readers who take their impressions passively from an 
author, the association would become fixed between the advan- 
tages of the East-India-commerce and the East-India-Company : 
so that such persons would never be able to think of the one 
without the other. Consequently, were he to speak to them of 
the loss of the East-India-Company, their thoughts would dart 
immediately to the loss of the commerce. Whoever knows the 
force of an established association is aware that, in the greater 
number of minds, reason is devoid of power against it; and 
that all the arguments which tend to confirm the association, 
how weak and erroneous soever, appear to have the truth and 
the potency of demonstration: while all those by which it is 
disturbed, however clear and conclusive, seem to be runnin 

counter to the first principles of reason and thought. The 

may, indeed, be running counter to adits of the individual’s 
thoughts; and, with most individuals, adits of thought and 
principles of thought are the same thing. 

If it be said that this is going deeper than it was necessary to 
go for an explanation of the obvious artifice of which the author 
of this book availed himself, in making it partly historical when 
his only design was to prove that the monopoly of the trade 
should be continued for ever in the hands of the East-India- 
Company, we answer that, when the explanation of an im- 
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portant principle can be easily and clearly given, the depth of 
it ought to be no objection, nor yet the comparative want of 
importance in the occasion on which it is introduced. The 
explanation of such a principle is always important in itself; 
and when it diverts the mind from the object principally in 
view, more than one which would have been less pro- 
found, it cannot fail to be more instructive, without any coun- 
tervailing inconvenience. 

After the perusal of a history, therefore, favourable to the 
establishment of an association between the ideas of the East- 
India~Company and of' the benefits of the East-India-trade, and 
in which advantage was taken of the many opportunities that the 
subject afforded, the author might reasonably hope that his 
reader would come well prepared for the course of his ratioci- 
nation ; — well prepared to ascribe unlimited force to all the 
arguments which he should advance on his own side of tie 
question, and to regard as altogether destitute. of force every 
argument of his opponents which he might adduce for refuta- 
tion. ‘The union, therefore, of the historical and the argumen- 
tative matter was by no means injudicious or absurd. 

It is, however, abundantly evident that all the favour which 
was thus gained to the arguments for the monopoly, and all the 
aversion which was generated against the arguments opposed to 
it, were produced by a delusive process. It by no means followed 
that the benefits of the trade with the East, though they might 
be often mentioned in conjunction with the Company, were 
owing to that Company; and though Mr. Macpherson took ever 
opportunity of holding them forth as purely derived from that 
body, it by no means followed that Mr. Macpherson was right. 
On the contrary, it was still open to conclude that all these 
benefits might have been obtained though the Company had 
never existed ; — nay even, and reason will support the con- 
clusion, that without the Company they might have been 
acquired in far greater abundance than with it. In all other 
cases, it is freedom, not monopoly, which gives prosperity to 
trade. Monopoly is the destruction of trade,- freedom the life 
of it. Why should the East-India-Company oppose the general 
current of experience? What quality resides in that corpora- 
tion which should make it an exception to the laws of nature ? 
All the tendency, therefore, to believe in the eflicacy for good 
purposes of the East-India-Company, that is produced by a 
mechanical association of ideas, was caused by artifice, not by 
reason ; and whether the artifice was or was not intended to 
deceive, the course was that of deception. It is also the more 
worthy of being pointed out, because the efforts made by the 


Company and their advocates, to create a favourable — 
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of them and their claims, have always partaken largely of that 
character. 

To give any thing like a correct view of the East-India- 
Company, as an instrument of national good or evil, and hence 
as an institution which ought to stand or to be destroyed, an ac- 
count of its commerce was far too narrow a ground. For many 
years, the commercial had been the smallest part of the oper- 
ations of the Company, and had even continued to be on the 
decline. ‘To decry the commerce now suited its policy. In 
this field, Mr. Macpherson and the Company were on a dif- 
ferent scent: Mr. M. was exerting all his powers of persua- 
sion to make it appear that the commerce was a source of 
riches to which the very existence of English prosperity was 
chiefly to be ascribed; and the Company were striving with 
great solicitude to convince the public that the commerce never 
had been, and never could be, any thing more than a very in- 
considerable object. ‘Two strings were wanted to this bow ; and 
thus we perceive they had them. We have seen the object 
attempted by Mr. Macpherson’s string; and that which was the 
aim of the Company’s string was equally important. If the 
commerce be valuable, said the British merchants, — and surely 
with reason, if any thing was ever spoken with reason, — let us 
also have our share of it. It was farther said that, if the come 
merce were valuable, the Company themselves gave evidence that 
it ought to be laid open to the commercial capital and enterprise 
of the nation, because it was declining in the Company’s hands. 
To these powerful attacks, it was necessary for the Company 
to produce a defence; and a defence was not easy to be 
found. Why should not the gains of the British merchants be 
as dear to a British legislature as the gain of the East-India= 
Company? Why, if the commerce was valuable, was it ak 
lowed by the Company to sink? Why, if they were not able 
to carry it on to its proper extent, should others be excluded 
from engaging in it? ‘To all this it appeared that only one 
answer, which could serve the purpose, would be made. It 
was necessary to say that the trade was good for nothing, be- 
cause then the British merchants lost nothing by being ex- 
cluded from it; and it was not less necessary to say that it was 
good for nothing, because, in that case, though it declined ia 
the hands of the Company, it declined on account of its own 
worthlessness, and not from any want of ability in the Com- 
pany to carry it on. 

Such is another of the ways of the Company. Whoever 
traces their history will find that they have been very ingenious 
in changing their arguments, as often as the occasions which 
called for them were altered. Arguments and doctrines vn 
taem 
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them are.only media to anend; and that end is whatever at 
the moment is commodious to the East-India~-Company. 

In point of literary value, not much appears to have been 
attempted by Mr. Macpherson in this historical sketch of the 
pee to as a commercial body. A temporary effect was 
the object in views; and profound research, extensive views, 
or refinement of execution, would have been partly unfavour- 
able to the effect, and, in part, too costly to be afforded. The 
author contented himself, therefore, with the most ordinary 
materials ; and, selecting from them the most obvious facts, 
he manufactured in haste a sort of coarse fabric, which, though 
it had neither beauty nor strength, might answer the temporary 
purpose for which it was designed. We much doubt, how- 
ever, whether this has been the case. ‘To effect a temporary 
object, a performance should be light, spirited, elegant, and en- 
tertaining ; so as to engage a great number of readers, and to 
have at first an extensive reputation, however little calculated 
to endure the test of time, or live beyond the hour which gave 
it birth, Now Mr. Macpherson’s quarto is not less deficient 
in the superficial than in the substantial qualifications: it is a 
vety heavy book, and most assuredly never gained a single 
convert to the Company’s prejudices by tickling him into error. 
It is not only composed of the most vulgar materials, and 
therefore contains nothing which could have a pretence to 
afford instruction to men who had looked into the documents 
of the Company’s transactions, but it belonged essentially to 
the author’s design to make the narrative unfaithful, and cal- 
culated to mislead all those who formed the remaining class of 
readers, —those who knew little or nothing of the subject. We 
mean not to insinuate, because we do not believe, that Mr. 
Macpherson is capable of falsification, in the direct and com- 
mon acceptation of the term: -but, even among good men, 
there are unhappily too few who, though they would not tell a 
direct untruth, are sufficiently consistent with their own prin- 
ciples to have any scruple about doing that which has the effect 
of untruth, and is intended by them to have that effect; viz. 
suppressing a part of the truth; and, by holding up only one 
side of the question, imparting a very different notion of the 
subject from that which is true. —'To this accusation, (which, 
in a moral point of view, is very heavy, however frequently 
deserved,) Mr. Macpherson is much exposed. In bringing 
forwards the history of the Company, he has avoided the 
mention of all such facts as were not very favourable to his 
design: all the facts which seemed to bear hard on the Com- 
pany, and which might suggest suspicions about its unparal- 


leled excellence as an instrument of commerce, were carefully 
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suppressed : while those which appeared to have a contrary 
tendency, and to be well calculated to infuse a belief of its 
great value, were produced with all the emphasis which the 
case would bear, and displayed with studied exaggeration ; and 
the attention of the reader was anxiously directed to the evi- 
dence which they appeared to afford in favour of the Company. 
—In a professed pleading, this conduct is less reprehensible, 
because impartiality is not expected nor pretended: but the his- 
torian appears in a different character: his ensign bears the 
sacred figure of truth: me quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri 
non audeat. He undertakes to be fair and impartial: he con- 
tracts with his reader a sacred obligation to that effect, which 
he is not at liberty to violate; and the reader has substantial 
reason to complain that his confidence has been abused, and 
that such covenant has been broken, as often as a partial 
selection of facts is presented to him. 

We think that these reflections are of importance, because 
the occasions on which they apply are so extremely frequent, 
that the turpitude of them has really ceased to be observed ; and 
men who are guided by the principles of honour, in all the 
other relations of life, deem it a very light matter to violate 
them in such instances as those to which we now call their 
attention. ‘The works which Mr. Macpherson has previously 
given to the public have exhibited any marks rather than those 
of unfairness and deceit, and, we doubt not, thus bore the 
true impression of the character of their author; yet the 
history before us is not only-really unfair, but seems to be in- 
tentionally unfair; intentionally to produce facts, or inten- 
tionally to withhold them, according as they were likely to 
strengthen or weaken the evidence in favour of that policy 
which Mr. Macpherson was occupied in recommending. 

We will give an instance of the sort of wrongful reticence 
of which we complain; taken, without selection, as one of the 
first which presents itself to our recollection, from a per- 


usal of the book. The occasion is that of the discussions in - 


parliament preceding the memorable bill of Mr. Pitt, which in 
fact transferred the government of India from the Court of 
Directors to the ministry. The affairs of the Company at that 
time underwent a stricter scrutiny than they had before sus- 
tained ; and more light was allowed to escape among the 
people, —in particular, more information of circumstances tha€ 
were unfavourable in the situation and aetions of the Company, 
—by means of the different orators in parliament, and the re- 
spective views which it was their interest to uphold, than the 
nation had previously been accustomed to receive. If Mr, 
Macpherson chose to give any account of what was then urged 
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in parliament, especially with respect to the material facts 
which were adduced, he should have reported with equal fide- 
lity all that was alleged to shew the defects or the advantages 
of the East-India-Company; not have slurred over the one with 
general expressions importing its little value and the distrust 
to which it was open from the motives of those by whom it 
was uttered, while he brought forwards the facts alleged in fa- 
vour of the Company in full particularity, and in such a shape 
as was likely to produce erroneous conclusions. ¢ By some of. 
the members,’ says he, ‘ the Company were represented as 
merciless tyrants in India; and bankrupts at home, who, 
though unable to pay the sums owing for customs, and seeking 
to borrow money for answering the bills drawn by their squan- 
dering servants in India, were proposing to make so enormous a 
dividend as eight per cent. ‘This is all the notice which Mr. 
Macpherson takes of such facts as the following; that the 
Company had, in the course of the last year, applied to par- 
liainent for leave to borrow 500,000!., and afterward for a 
farther aid of 200,000]. in Exchequer-biils, and for the remis- 
sion of the payment of customs to the amount of nearly a 
million ; (that is to.say, men labouring under an incapacity of 
meeting the demands of a single year, to the extent of nearly two 
millions;) and that, although for the purpose of checking de- 
mands from India they had been restricted from the acceptance 
of bills to a larger amount than 300,000l. in one year, without 
the permission of the Lords of the'T'reasury, bills had actually been 
drawn on them in Bengal to the amount of nearly two millions 
beyond that hmit. ‘The decision of the case was exceedingly 
difficult; because, if the bills were protested and sent back to 
India, tie consequences must be fatal to the Company’s credit; 
and, if they were accepted, the public must pay them, since 
the Company, without receiving the money in some shape from 
the public, were confessedly unable. At the same time, it was 
found that the debts of the Company amounted to about eleven 
millions, without any means for payment whatsover, beyond 
3,200,000l. of their capital fund lent to government, and their 
stock of goods on hand; or, rather, the last without the fixst, 
because the first would not be withdrawn. Of all this, not a 
word is spoken in the history of Mr. Macpherson: but, instead 
of it, we find this passage: 


¢ The advocates for the Company supported their arguments and 
assertions by the accounts before the House, which shewed, that the 
sums paid to the revenue for customs and excise upon the Company’s 
trade during the last fifteen years amounted to 19,889,673]., besides 
the large sums paid as participation of the territorial revenue, and the 
magnificent present of three ships of the line and six thousand —_ 
or 
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for the navy ; whereas the Company had suffered losses in consequence 
of the late war to the extent of 3,856,666l., over and above the cost 
of the tea sent to America, and the freight of the vessels employed 
to carry it; and during all these fifteen years the total of their en- 
vied dividends amounted to the comparatively insignificant sum of 


3,788,6441.” 


Such is the information which we receive from Mr. Mac- 
pherson, respecting the financial state of the Company at the 
memorable era to which we allude ; and, when we compare the 
opinions which these statements are calculated and evidently 
intended to produce, with the actual state of the Company’s 
affairs, it will sufhiciently appear how little as an historical guide 
Mr. Macpherson is intitled to be trusted. Let us examine the 
import of the passages which we have inserted. In the first, 
the author puts the words * enormous dividend at eight per 
cent.’ in italics, as if such an expression bore absurdity on the 
face of it. We venture to think, however, that any mercantile 
house which, without profits to divide, and with an incapacity 
to meet the current demands of the year, borrows money to 
make a dividend, — that is, a division of profits to the partners 
when it is not profit which they are dividing, but the money of 
their creditors, — does make ‘an enormous dividend’ when it 
distributes 8 per cent.; and that every principle of honesty and 
decency would counsel them to make wo dividend. Nearly twenty 
millions had been paid to government in fifteen years as taxes 
onthe Company’s trade. Is it possible that all the persons, who 
perseveringly enumerate this sort of item on the Company’s 
side of the account, are really so ignorant as to misunderstand 
the import of the facts which they adduce ? Who paid these 
taxes ? Who pays all taxes on goods ? The people who consume 
them. It was the people of England who paid the taxes of 
which Mr. Macpherson makes boastful mention. His mode of 
arguing, and that of others whom he resembles, is admirable ! 
The people of England paid twenty millions of taxes to the 
government ; therefore, the East-India-Company’s monopoly is 
of the highest national advantage ! 

Mr. Macpherson speaks of ¢ large sums paid in participation 
of the territorial revenue :’ but he takes care not to specify 
them, and for a very good reason. The Company had indeed 
engaged to pay considerable sums in consideration of being al- 
lowed to appropriate the revenues of large countries subject to 
the crown, but it had paid very little; and the public stood de- 
frauded to the amount of the difference between the sums which 
had been, and the sums which ought to have been paid. 

The Company had made a certain magnificent present; and 
why? What is the character which belongs to the man who 
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gives magnificent presents when he is not able to pay his 
debts? ‘The object for which the present mentioned by Mr. 
Macpherson was made is sufficiently obvious ; it was a purpose 
of deceit. ‘The character of the Company had become very un- 
popular in the nation, and some interference in its concerns was 
urgently demanded at the hand of the legislature: the presene, 
therefore, was intended to work an impression in its favour: to 
act as a bribe—a corruptive bribe; to make the people satisfied 
with the Company, without information, without inquiry, 
without knowing whether it deserved to be reprobated or ad- 
mired. ‘The Company had suffered losses by the war, and by 
sending tea to America; and how do other mercantile parties 
act, when they suffer losses by their adventures? They 
sustain them, if they are able: if not, they are bankrupt, and 
the concern is broken up. Just so would it have been with the 
East-India-Company, had a clear comprehension of the nation’s 
interests presided over the policy by which that body has been 
governed. What conceivable ground existed in reason to prove 
that hey, rather than others, whatever their inability, should be 
still upheld, should have an unlimited claim on the public purse, 
and not be allowed to feel like others the effects of their own 
ill management or ill fortune ? 

We have on former occasions so fully shewn the want of so- 
lidity and truth in the arguments adduced by the Company and 
its advocates, in behalf of its monopolizing propensities, that 
we shall not in this place enter into any examination of the 
reasonings of Mr. Macpherson ; which are manufactured of the 
usual old materials, without the smallest novelty in the manner 
of the fabrication or in the fabricated stuff. If any reader of 
Mr. Macpherson’s History should feel himself in danger of being 
seduced by the author’s arguments, he will probably find relief 
from his difficulties by inspecting the articles in which we en- 
deavoured to answer the representations of the Company, at the 
time when the question of renewing its charter was last agitated 
in parliament. * 

The resolution of the Minister, at that period, to lay open the 
monopoly was a subject of some surprize, the nation not being 
yet so fully acquainted with the merits of the case as to call with 
any considerable strength for the right line of policy ; and it 
could not be doubted that it was his interest to strengthen the 
Company at the expence of the nation, because that strength 
was an instrument in his own hands. ‘The steadiness, there- 
fore, with which he adhered to his resolution of dissolving the 
monopoly which they had so long enjoyed was really an effort 
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of ministerial virtue, of which a parallel cannot often be ex- 
pected to occur: it was a very considerable sacrifice of private 
interest to public good. Aware, however, of the long practised 
arts of the Company, we endeavoured to warn both the Ministry 
and the nation against being deluded with a mere appear- 
ance; with a relaxation of the monopoly which would continue 
effectually to exclude the nation from the benefits of the trade ; 
with a freedom so open to the imposition of shackles by the 
Company, that they would be able to render it totally impotent. 
The consequence has been as foresight taught us to apprehend. 
The admission of the British merchants to a great branch of the 
British trade was cloggéd with conditions and restrictions, in 
the very act by which it was created; and other acts have since 
been added which have deprived it of all power. ‘The statute 
to which we more particularly allude related to the Indian 
sugars; in obtaining which, the efforts of the West-India- 
merchants and of the East-India-Company were combined : 
the interests of both being served by it, and those of the nation 
being sacrificed. ‘To enable the merchants to trade with the 
greatest national advantage, it is necessary that they should have 
every facility for the saving of expence; and for this purpose, 
in the case of long voyages, when the cost of freight amounts 
to a great part of the price at which the commodities can be 
ultimately sold, peculiar value is attached to that assortment 
of cargoes which enables every part of the ship to be turned to 
profitable account. What was the operation of the law which, 
since the last renewal of the Company’s charter, was passed, 
so much with the approbation of the Company, for prohibiting 
the importation of East-India-sugars into England? ‘This 
effect, together with that of other conditions previously esta- 
blished, was to deprive the merchants of the carriage of all 
heavy articles with which, in the way of ballast, the ships might 
have been profitably stowed, and thus to render useless a large 
portion of every ship: consequently, to enhance the expence 
of carriage on every article conveyed ; and hence to reduce, if 
not to destroy, the power of trading with advantage. Such 
effects were very desirable to the West-India-planters, and to 
the East-India-Company: for to the former was preserved the 
monopoly of the sugar-market at home In to the latter the 
monopoly of the market of East-India-produce. Had British 
merchants been allowed to bring sugar, in lieu of ballast, from 
the East-Indies, they could have sold it cheap to the people 
of England; who would thus have enjoyed one of the most 
important articles which they consume, with much greater 
facility, and in much greater abundance. On the other 
hand, by prohibiting British merchants from importing sugar 
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cheap from the East-Indies, the West-India-planters and mer- 
chants were enabled to continue to sell it dear. . By the same 
prohibition, British merchants were prevented from carrying 
on the trade in light articles from India, by the expence thrown 
on the carriage of them, for want of an assortment of heavy 
goods ina profitable manner to ballast the ship. ‘The East- 
India-Company, also, were thus enabled to continue to sell 
their goods at their own price, and thus afresh to tax for their 
own benefit the ill-used people of England. Such, when the 
veil is taken off, was the nature of the arrangement ;—a licence 
to plunder the nation for the pleasure and profit of two classes 
of men. 

Little reflection is necessary to shew how short-sighted was 
the policy of the Company, which could imagine that its in- 
terests were promoted by so illiberal a prohibition; and that 
the gains which it was licensed to extract out of the pockets of 
the English public would equal the loss sustained in India by 
the discouragement of industry. Had the East-India-sugars 
been allowed to come to Europe in the best possible manner, 
that is, in the manner which the ingenuity of free merchants 
would have directed, it is not easy to say to what extent the 
cultivation of sugar might have been carried in India; and how 
much the industry of that country might have been promoted, 
and the riches of the people increased. As the East-India- 
Company possess the unbounded power of taxation in India, and 
exert it to the very limit which the people are able to reach, 
every increase of the riches of the natives is equivalent to an 
increase of the revenue of the Company. A slight difference, 
therefore, in the productive powers of the land and labour of 
a country and a population several times greater than those of 
England must soon surpass all the undue profit, however con- 
siderable, which the Company can extract under any circum- 
stances out of the purses of the English people; and this fact 
places in a striking point of view the illiberality of the policy, 
by which, for the sake of extruding the competition of the 
British merchants from the India-trade, the Company could 
without a murmur behold the enactment of a law, which, 
while it exposed their countrymen in England to a double ra- 
vage, one for the benefit of the West-India-merchants and one 
for their own, withheld a great advantage from those whom 
they call their subjects in India, but who on this occasion were 
treated as an unfeeling foe would treat them. 

On another highly important and quite recent occasion, re- 
specting which we are left as yet very much in the dark, a 
favourable conception of the Company’s policy cannot readily 
be formed. It is not easy to imagine that, in arranging the 
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terms of the pending treaty with the American republic, the 
Ministers should have failed to consult with the India-Directors, 
on a subject which so nearly concerned them, and which they 
might be expected so peculiarly to understand, as the com- 
mercial intercourse of the Americans with the British terri- 
tories in India. Nor is it easy to suppose that, on such an 
occasion, they would make any arrangement which the Direc- 
tors strongly represented as injurious to India, to the Company, 
and to the nation. Under these presumptions, what are we to 
think of the proposed condition in the treaty, by which the 
United States are to be excluded from all commercial inter- 
course with our Indian territories ? Up to the period of that 
unhappy interruption of our commercial intercourse with Ame- 
rica which the Orders in Council produced, the traffic of the 
Americans with India, instead of meeting with any opposition 
_ from the Directors, was strongly encouraged, and carried to a 
great extent. In the remarkable letter of the Marquis Wellesley 
to the Court of Directors, dated (if we recollect accurately) in 
1802, on the subject of a relaxation of the monopoly, he told 
them that, in the preceding year, a greater amount of American 
shipping had entered the port of Calcutta than of British; and, 
in the discussions which took place in parliament at so late a date 
as 1806-7, the Directors in the House of Commons declared 
that the American traffic was of the utmost importance to the 
industry and prosperity of the people of India, and that, without 
the benefit of the American trade, they should not be able to 
pay their rents to government. How happens it that a matter 
of so much importance then is of no importance mow? A vent 
to the produce of their industry, so beneficial to the millions of 
people under the protection of the Directors, why did not the 
Directors endeavour to preserve? If they had but little regard 
for the benefit of the unhappy millions of India, —which we 
neither say nor believe,—still why did they not consult their 
own interests, and those of their constituents in England, 
whose Indian revenues this restrictive policy is calculated to 
diminish ? On this matter, indeed, we cannot speak with any 
decision, till we hear what the Directors may say for themselves 
when the conditions of this treaty will be discussed in parlia- 
ment: but we shall not be surprised to find that the Direc- 
tors were actuated by some such mental reasoning as the 
following: ‘It is true that we acknowleged the benefit of the 
American trade to India during the late extraordinary war, 
when British merchandise was excluded from the Continent ; 
because at that time the Americans alone had the power of in- 
troducing the produce of India to the European market: but 
now the case is happily altered. Now the vessels of Great 
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Britain have as free an access to the continent of Europe as 
those of America: if the Americans are excluded from India, 
the whole of Europe must be supplied through the channel of 
the Company ; and the Company will thus enjoy the glorious 
monopoly of the Indian trade through all Europe.” 

If such conclusions have weighed with the Directors or the 
Ministers in hatching the policy to which we allude, it is easy 
to shew under how much ignorance they have acted ; and how 
certainly, instead of the gains to which they have turned their 
expectations, loss will be the consequence. 

In the first place, if the monopoly of supply to Europe may 
be secured to the Company by only excluding the Americans 
from the British dominions in India, why was that policy not 
pursued in the time of war? Though British vessels were not 
allowed to carry the produce to Europe, the Americans might 
openly, for a considerable part of the time, have purchased it 
from the East-India-Company, and exported it to Europe; and 
they might, under artifices which they knew how to use, have 
introduced the goods of the Company into Europe, up to the 

eriod of the Orders in Council, which entirely put an end to 
their trade. ‘The reason is, that the Company’s goods cannot 
be sold on the Continent. Why? Because they are too dear. 
The Americans would have been unable to sell such goods on 
the Continent in the time of war; and the British merchants 
will be equally unable in the time of peace. Besides, it is 
proved that the Company really have not capital to carry on 
the Indian-trade to any extent. When they say, therefore, 
that there shall be no trade with India but our own, they in fact 
say that India shall have no trade beyond an insignificant 
pittance. 

As yet, however, we have not adverted to the material con- 
sequences of the article respecting India; we have not ex- 

lained the channel in which the business will actually flow. 
All that the British Ministers and Directors can do is to exclude 
the Americans from the British territories: but these territories 
form only a small part of India; and not a single article is 
produced in the British dominions which the Americans will 
not be able to procure in places to which they may have access. 
The Mahratias have a considerable coast, even on what is 
called the Western Peninsula, where the Americans, if they 
chuse, may no doubt establish their marts. Again, the whole 
of the Eastern Peninsula, superior to the western both in soil 
and in climate, affording (or capable of affording) all the arti- 
cles for which the western has been celebrated, lies wholly 
open to the enterprise of the Americans; and, besides the 
Eastern Peninsula, the whole of the eastern islands are equally 
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exposed. Every article of Indian produce may, through one or 
another of these channels, be derived by the Americans for 
the supply of Europe, on incomparably better terms than 
through the English East-India-Company. What, then, will 
be the consequence of excluding the Americans from the 
British territories in India? Only that these territories will be 
totally deprived of the advantage of thus contributing to the 
supply of Europe. 

It will not, indeed, be in the power of the authors of this 
policy to accomplish all the mischief to the British part of India 
which their measures tend to produce, because the effects at 
which they aim will not be realized; that is to say, they will 
not be able to prevent the Americans from supplying themselves 
with the produce of the British portion of the Indian territory. 
To do this, it would be necessary not only to exclude the Ame- 
ricans from all the Company’s ports, but to prohibit what is 
called the country-trade ; that is, the traflic carried on between 
the Company’s ports and all the other regionsof the East; a 
traffic of very considerable extent, in which many Englishmen 
have made fortunes; and from which the industry of the 
British dominions receives important encouragement. Through 
the country-trade, the goods, whatever they be, for which the 
Americans offer a demand, will be carried to some convenient 
emporiuin, whence the Americans will transport them to Europe ; 
and in this manner, it is probable, the practical effects of the 
sage counsels, by which an attempt is made to prevent the 
commercial intercourse of the Americans with British India, 
will be almost entirely counter-acted. 

Another circumstance connected with this particular topic 
is too obvious to escape the notice of any person who has the 
least acquaintance with oriental commerce. ‘The East-Jndia- 
Company do not deny, but avow and proclaim, that the onl 
part of their trade which is of any value to them is the China 
trade: but it is not in their power to exclude the Americans 
from China; and, trading with all the expedition and economy 
for which they are remarkable, the Americans will supply 
Europe on terms which will effectually close that market 
against the East-India-Company. ‘The Company will then 
have for customers their own countrymen alone; and on 
what terms? ‘Those of hateful compulsion! ‘Their country- 
men will buy from them only because they are forced to buy ! 
—and on these terms the Company will be contented to deal ! 
Surely, then, they will not hereafter have the effrontery to pre- 
tend, as they have heretofore always pretended, that they are 
the benefactors of their country. Compelled to buy from the 
Company, at a dearer rate than they could buy from others, 
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the people of England are forced to put their hands into their 
pockets, and to give out a portion of their substance to this 
body-corporate. It is exactly the same thing as if a tax to the 
same amount were levied on them; — for what? for any thing 
to which they are bound to contribute? any thing to which 
they are indebted? any thing for which they are the better? 
No! for the East-India-Company. 





Art. IV. A Voyage to Terra Australis ; undertaken for the Pur- 
pose of completing the Discovery of that vast Country, and pro- 
secuted in the Years 1801, 1802, and 1803, in His Majesty’s Ship 
the Investigator, and subsequently in the armed Vessel Porpoise 
and Cumberland Schooner. With an Account of the Shipwreck 
of the Porpoise, Arrival of the Cumberland at Mauritius, and Im. 
prisonment of the Commander during Six Years and a Half in 
that Island. By Matthew Flinders, Commander of the Investi- 
gator. ‘Two Volumes. 4to. With a folio Atlas. 81. 8s. 
Boards. Nicol and Son. 1814. 


it the critical office which we have exercised for so many 

years, we have felt it to be a principal duty to apprize our 
readers of the general contents and design of the book under 
examination ; and to express our opinion on the merits of that 
design, as well as on the manner in which it has been executed 
by the author. The journal of a voyager or traveller, however, 
imposes an additional task on the reviewer ; since in many in- 
stances he will find himself required to remark on the nature 
of particular transactions, distinct from that consideration of 
literary merits which he more especially professes to be the 
object of his strictures. 

The chief purport of the voyage narrated in the volumes 
before us is fully expressed in the title-page: but, to enable 
the reader to understand the extent of the business undertaken, 
Captain Flinders has given, as an introduction to his own nar- 
rative, a short though comprehensive view of all the preceding 
discoveries which had been made by European navigators, on 
the coasts of the Terra Australis or New Holland. — It will 
scarcely admit of doubt that this land was known to many na- 
tions of Asia, to the inhabitants of the eastern Asiatic islands 
especially, long before it was seen by Europeans; and also 
that from their descriptions was derived its first introduction 
into European charts, under the name of Java Major, a design- 
ation which shews that some idea, not vague, had been formed 
concerning its extent. Since the European discovery, it has 
been distinguished successively by the names Terra Australis, 
the Great South Land, and Hollandia Nova; and the last may 
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tioned, which is the youngest name of the three, if it were not 
originally given by the authority of the States of Holland, had 
at least their sanction. ‘The oldest chart, as far as we know, 
in which the term Hollandia Nova was applied to the Great 
South Land, was the Amsterdam Stadt-house map ; which has 
long since disappeared, but of which a copy was preserved by 
Melchisedeck ‘Thevenot, in his Collection of Voyages. In 
Thevenot’s copy, the appellation Terre Australe also occurs, 
placed in a manner which may be thought to imply that the name 
Hollandia Nova was intended for the western part only, or for 
as much of the Terra Australis as comprehended the Dutch dis- 
coveries. ‘The author of the “* Chronological History of South 
Sea Discoveries” has conjectured that, as the insertion of the 
designation Terre Australe in Thevenot’s copy is in the French 
language, it was an explanatory addition introduced by Theve- 
not himself ; which seems very probable, because we do not find 
that either P. Goos or Van Keulen have applied or joined the 
term Terra Australis to their Hollandia Nova. Captain Flinders, 
from his conception of the justice of the case, has understood 
the two names as they stand in M. Thevenot’s copy of the 
Amsterdam chart to have been intended to mark a distinction 
between the part discovered by the Dutch, and the part then 
unknown to Europeans; observing that . 


‘ The vast regions to which his voyage was directed comprehend, 
in the western part, the early discoveries of the Dutch, under the name 
of New Holland ; and in the east, the coasts explored by British na- 
vigators, and named New South Wales. It has not, however, been 
unusual to apply the first appellation to both regions ; but to con- 
tinue this, would be almost as great an injustice to the British nation, 
whose seamen have had so large a share in the discovery, as it 
would be to the Dutch, were New South Wales to be so extended. 


This appears to have been felt by a neighbouring, and even rival, na- 


tion; whose writers commonly speak of these countries under the 
general term of Terres Australes. In fact, the original name, used 
by the Dutch themselves until some time after T’asman’s second 
voyage, in 1644, was Terra Australis, or Great South Land; and 
when it was displaced by New Holland, the new term was applied 
only to the parts lying westward of a meridian line, passing through 
Arnhem’s Land on the north, and near the isles of St. Francis and 
St. Peter, on the south: all to the eastward, including the shores of 
the Gulph of Carpentaria, still remained a§ Terra Australis. This 
appears from a chart published by Thevenot, in 1663.’ 


Nevertheless, Captain F. acknowleges it to be necessary to 
geographical precision that New Holland and New South Wales, 
being now known to form one land, should have a general 
name applicable to the whole; and he adds: 
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¢ I have, with the concurrence of opinions entitled to deference, 
ventured upon the re-adoption of the original Terra Australis ; and 
of this term I shall hereafter make use, when speaking of New Hol- 
land and New South Wales, in a collective sense ; and when using it 
in the most extensive signification, the adjacent isles, including that 
of Van Diemen, must be understood to be comprehended. 

‘ ‘There is no probability, that any other detached body of land, of 
nearly equal extent, will ever be found in a more southern latitude ; 
the name Terra Australis will, therefore, remain descriptive of the 
geographical importance of this country, and of its situation on the 

lobe: it has antiquity to recommend it ; and, having no reference 
to either of the two claiming nations, appears to be less objectionable 
than any other which could have been selected.’ 


We have endeavoured to consider this matter carefully and 
impartially ; willing to claim the honours due to the British 
nation, and not less willing that the British should respect the 
honours justly due to other countries. 

Before the land named New Holland was discovered by 
any European, the term Zerra dustralis was assigned to an 
imagined great southern continent, which was supposed to 
occupy nearly all the unexplored part of the southern hemis- 
phere. Afterward, when New Holland was first discovered by 
the Dutch, they called it the Great South Land; and at the same 
time the denomination Zerra Australis was naturally applied 
to it, from a belief that it was a part of the before-mentioned 
great southern continent. ‘The discoveries of Abel Tasman, 
however, demonstrated the fact to be otherwise, and caused a 
great revolution in the old geography of the southern hemi- 
sphere. It was some time after this that the name New Hol- 
land appears to have occurred to the Hollanders for their 
southern discoveries ; and the grounds of their right to impose 
on them that name are the following. The Hollanders had 
discovered much of the north coast, various parts of the west 
coast, and their discovery of Van Diemen’s Land had set bounds 
to the extent southward of this Great South Land. ‘The track 
sailed by Abel Tasman, after he left Van Diemen’s Land, gave 
the first limitation to the east coast ; and it also first ascertained 
this Zerra Australis to be insulated and separate from the Terra 
Australis Nondum Cognita, or great Southern Continent, of the 
more early charts. ‘Thus much of the South Lands was dis- 
covered by the Hollaffders; and it was called Hollandia Nova 
before any other Europeans could aflirm that they had seen 
any part of it. What the Spaniard Luis de Torres saw is un- 
certain: but he did not himself suppose that he had dis- 
covered any of the main-land of the country to the south of 
New Guinea. 
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In justice to the reasoning of Captain Flinders, we repeat 
his remarks that the term Terra Australis has the advantage in 
point of antiquity over the name Hollandia Nova, and that it is 
descriptive of the geographical situation of the country ; both 
which are undeniable. Yet the appellation Zerra Australis was 
originally intended for a land that was to be discovered ; and, 
after the discovery of the Great South Land by the Hollanders, 
it was applied with a reservation: expectations being for a long 
time afterward entertained that another Terra Australis would 
be found more to the south; which expectations were not 
relinquished till they were destroyed by the second voyage of 
Captain Cook. 

‘These early discoveries of the Hollanders, consonantly with 
general usage, rendered them competent to give a general 
designation to this Great South Land. ‘The whole Continent of 
America has been comprehended under the name first assigned 
by an European discoverer, who saw but a very small part ; 
and the only dis»pprobation which has been expressed on that 
account is that the name of Columbus was not preferred. 
Captain Cook himself, who first discovered the east coast of 
New Holland, and called it New South Wales, intended this 
term only in a provincial sense ; which appears evident by his 
chart being intitled ** 4 Chart of New South Wales on the East 
Coast of New Holland.” , 

The words Terra Australis and Hollandia Nova or New Hol- 
land have been applied indiscriminately as the general denomi- 
nation of these southern lands ; and the use of long established 
names cannot be discontinued without inconvenience, until the 
public have in some manner sanctioned their dismissal. 

Before we quit this discussion, it may not be amiss to remark 
on the want of agreement in the geographical descriptions re- 
specting the rank which the Terra Australis, or New Holland, 
is to hold among the lands of the earth. Thevenot calied it 
Une Cinguiéme Partie du Monde, in allusion to the popular 
division of the werld into four unequal quarters; avoiding, by 
the substitution of the word Partie, the anomaly of dividing a 
whole into Five Quarters. In some of our dictionaries, it is 
called the largest island in the world. We define an island to 
be land surrounded with water; according to which definition, 
the old continent, 7. e. that which comprehends Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, is the largest island,—America, the second,—and 
the Terra Australis, the third. The first two are with universal 
assent termed continents. Whether the Zerra Australis shall 
be admitted to the rank of the third continent seems not yet 
decided. 
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The first actual knowlege of the Terra Australis, that wag 
obtained by Europeans, was of so unpromising a nature as to 
discourage the cultivation of farther acquaintance with it; and, 
after a few expeditions for examination made by order of the 
Dutch Government at Batavia, who principally would have 
been benefited by the discovery if the Jand had been found pro- 
ductive, this large country fell so entirely out of estimation 
with Europeans, and was so abandoned by them, that nearl 
two centuries passed without its obtaining notice beyond being 
marked in their charts. For a long time, it was supposed that 
New Guinea, New Holland, and Van Diemen’s Land, were one 
continued land; and it was probably with this impression 
that Thevenot made use of the term cinguieme partie. Within 
the last thirty years, however, from a state almost of oblivion, 
the Letra Australis has emerged into notice, and grown into 
importance. The interest and connection of this country with 
it is founded on the discoveries made of its eastern coast by 
Captain Cook in the Endeavour, in 1770; and the motives of 
the Endeavour’s visit were the same which have led to most of 
the discoveries of modern date, that is to say, to learn the 
quality and circumstances of the land, and to ascertain its ex- 
tent and the position of its coasts. ‘The present worthy and 
honourable President of our Royal Society, and our celebrated 
navigator, were companions in this voyage. ‘The fruitful ap- 
pearance of the land in many parts, the convenience of good 
harbours, and the other information obtained respecting the 
country, afterward suggested farther views to the British 
government. 

Captain Flinders thus begins his Introduction : 


‘ The voyages which had been made, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, by Dutch and by English navigators, had 
successively brought to light various extensive coasts in the southern 
hemisphere, which were thought to be united; and to comprise a 
land, which must be nearly equal in magnitude ‘to the whole of 
Europe. ‘To‘this land, though known to be separated from all other 
great portions of the globe, geographers were disposed to give the 
appellation of Continent: but doubts still existed, of the continuity 
of its widely extended shores ; and it was urged, that, as our know- 
ledge of some parts was not founded upon well authenticated inform- 
ation, and we were in total ignorance of some others, these coasts 
might, instead of forming one great land, be no other than parts of 
different large islands. 

¢ The establishment, in 1788, of a British colony on the eastern- 
most, and last discovered, of these new regions, had added that de- 
gree of interest to the question of their continuity, which a mother- 
country takes in favour, even, of her outcast children, to know the 
form, extent, and general nature of the land, where they may be 
placed. The question had, therefore, ceased to be one in which 
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geography was alone concerned : it claimed the paternal consideration 


of the father of all his people, and the interests of the national com- 
merce seconded the call for investigation. 


‘ Accordingly, the following voyage was undertaken by command 
of his Majesty, in the year 1801 ; ina ship of 334 tons, which re- 
ceived the appropriate name of the Investigator ; and, besides the 
great objects of — up the doubt respecting the unity of these 
southern regions, and of opening therein fresh sources to commerce, 
and new ports to seamen, it was intended that the voyage should con- 
tribute to the advancement of natural knowledge in various branches ; 
and that some parts of the neighbouring seas should be visited, wherein 
geography and navigation had still much to desire.’ 


In his account of the previous discoveries, Captain F. has 
industriously collected all the information concerning the coasts 
of the Terra Australis which is known to have been pregerved, 
and has made a geographical division of the subject into four 
sections; the first of which is appropriated to the discoveries 
on the north coast, and the other sections in like manner to 
the other sides. ‘This method of arrangement, which would 
not be well adapted to historical narrative, appears the best 
suited of any which could have been devised for the purpose 
intended by Captain Flinders ; which was, to give a clear view 
of all that had been done by the navigators, his predecessors, 
and consequently of what remained to be performed. 

‘The first section contains the first discovery of the Zerra 
Australis by the Dutch; the passage of L. Vaez de Torres 
through the strait which divides New Holland and New Guinea; 
the subsequent discoveries of the Dutch on the north coast, 
including all that is known of the second voyage of ‘Tasman; 
and the discoveries made by the English, which commence 
with Captain Cook’s passage through Endeavour-Strait. ‘The 
last navigation noticed on the north coast is that of Captains 
Bampton and Alt, in the ships Hormuzeer and Chesterfield, in 
the year 1793, through Torres-Strait: in which passage, some 
of our countrymen lost their lives through the treachery of the 
natives. As the account is interesting, and may serve for a 
specimen of Captain Flinders’s style of narrative, we shall pre- 
sent it to our readers. On July the 1st, in the afternoon, the 
two ships anchored in the Strait, near two islands which are 
named in our charts Darnley’s and Murray’s islands, in lati- 
tude g° 4o’ S. Boats being sent from the ships to sound to- 
wards one of the islands ; 


‘ The natives came down to them and exchanged some bows and 
arrows for knives and other articles. They were stout men, and 
somewhat above the common size of Europeans. Except in colour, 
which was not of so deep a cast, they bore much resemblance to the 
natives of Port Jackson ; and had scars raised upon their bodies _ 
the 
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the same manner. The men were entirely naked; but the women, 
who kept at a distance, and appeared small in size, wore an apron of 
leaves, reaching down to the knee. Many cocoa-nut trees were seen 
in the lower parts of the island. 

‘ When the boats returned, they were followed by four canoes, 
One of them went along-side of the Chesterfield ; and an Indian ven. 
tured on board, ona sailor going into the canoe, as a hostage for 
him. Most of these people had their ears perforated. The hair 
was generally cut short ; but some few had it flowing loose. It is 
naturally black ; but from being rubbed with something, it had a 
reddish, or burnt appearance. ‘These Indians, so far as they could 
be understood, represented their island to abound in refreshments; 
and it was, therefore, determined to send another boat to make further 
examination. : 

‘ July 3. Mr. Shaw, chief mate of the Chesterfield, Mr. Carter, 
and Captain Hill of the New-South-Wales corps, who was a pas- 
senger, went away armed, with five seamen in a whale boat ; and 
were expected to return on the following day; but the 4th, 5th, and 
6th, passed, without any tidings of them ; although many signal guns 
had been fired. 

¢ On the 7th, two boats, manned and armed, under the command 
of Mr. Dell, chief mate of the Hormuzeer, were sent in search of 
the whale boat. On reaching the island, Mr. Dell heard conch 
shells sounding in different parts ; and saw eighty or ninety armed 
natives upon the shore. To the inquiries, by signs, after the missing 
boat, they answered that she was gone to the westward 3 but none of 
them would venture near; nor did they pay attention to a white 
handkerchief which was held up, and had before been considered a 
signal of peace. 

‘ As the boats proceeded in their search, round the island, the 
natives followed along the shore, with increasing numbers. One 
man, who was rubbed with something blue, and appeared to be a 
chief, had a small axe in his hand ; which was known, from the red 
helve, to have belonged to Mr. Shaw. On reaching the bay in the 
north-west side of the island, Mr. Dell remarked that the natives 
disappeared; all except about thirty, who were very anxious in 
persuading him to land. ‘They brought down women; and made 
signs, that the boat and people whom he sought, were a little way up 
in the island. He, however, rowed onward; when the beach was 
immediately crowded with people, who had been lying in ambush, 
expecting him to land. 

‘ After having gone entirely round the island, and seen nothing 
of the object of his research, Mr. Dell returned to the first cove ; 
where a great concourse of natives, armed with bows, arrows, clubs, 
and lances, were assembled at the outskirt of the wood. By offer- 
ing knives and other things, a few were induced to approach the 
boat ; and the coxswain seized one of them by the hair and neck, 
with the intention of his being taken off to the ships, to give an 
account of the missing boat and people. A shower of arrows in- 
stantly came out of the wood; and a firing was commenced, which 


killed one Indian, and wounded some others. In the mean time, 
the 
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the coxswain found it impossible to keep the man, from his hair and 
body being greased ; and the boat’s crew was too much occupied to 
assist him. 

‘ July 8. The two commanders having heard the report of Mr. 
Dell, proceeded with the ships, round the northern reefs and sand 
banks, to the bay on the north-west side of Darnley’s Island, which 
was named Treacherous Bay. On the oth, in the afternoon, they 
anchored with springs on the cables. — A boat was sent on shore, 
and returned at sunset, with a few cocoa nuts ; but without having 
seen any of the inhabitants. 

‘ July 1o. An armed party of forty-four men landed from the 
ships, under the command of Mr. Dell. After hoisting the union 
jack, and taking possession of this, and the neighbouring islands and 
coast of New Guinea, in the name of his Majesty, they examined 
the huts, and found the great coats of Captain Hill, Mr.Carter, and 
Mr. Shaw ; with several other things which had belonged to them, 
and to the boats’? crew; so that no doubt was entertained of their 
having been murdered. In the evening, the party arrived from 
making the tour of the island; having burnt and destroyed one- 
hundred-and-thirty-five huts ; sixteen canoes, measuring from fifty 
to seventy feet in length; and various plantations of sugar cane. 
The natives appeared to have retired to the hills in the centre of the 
island; as not one of them could be discovered. 


¢ Darnley’s Island was judged to be about fifteen miles in circum-' 


ference. It is variegated with hills and plains; and the richness of 
the vegetation bespoke it to be very fertile; it appeared, however, 
to be scantily supplied with fresh water, there being only one small 
place where it was found nearthe shore. The plantations of the 
natives, which were extensive and numerous in the plains, contained 
yams, sweet potatoes, plantains, and sugar canes, inclosed within neat. 
fences of bamboo ; and cocoa-nut trees were very abundant, particu- 
larly near the habitations.” —* In the huts or habitations of these 
people, usually on the right hand side near the entrance, were sus- 
pended two or three human skulls, and several strings of hands, five 
or six ina string. ‘They were hung round a wooden image of a man 
rudely carved ; and in one hut containing much the greater number 
of skulls, a kind of gum was found burning before one of these 
images.’ 

On the 11th, another armed party landed, from whom the 
natives fled, though one native, a boy, was made prisoner ¢ un- 
hurt:’ but we are not told what afterward became of him. 
July the 21st, the ships had made a small advance from 
Treacherous Bay, when two canoes from another island went to 
the Hormuzeer, and an Indian out of one of them entered the 
ship without shewing any symptom of fear or apprehension. 
To inquiries made, he answered by signs that six people were 
killed. The wonderful part of this adventure remains to be 
related, and was not known to the people in the Hormuzeer 


and Chesterfield till after the termination of their voyage. Of 
the 
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the eight Englishmen who went from the latter ship in the 
whale-boat, three escaped the massacre; viz. Mr. Shaw (the 
mate), Mr. Carter, and a seaman named Ascot, who fled to 
the boat, cut the grapnel rope, and got clear off from the 
shore. ‘ They were without provisions or compass; and it 
being impossible to reach the ships, which lay five leagues to 
windward, they bore away to the west, through the Strait, in 
the hope of reaching Timor. Own the tenth day, they made 
land; which proved to be Timor-/acet. ‘They there obtained 
some relief to their great distress; and went on to an island 
called by the natives, Sarrett; where Mr. Carter died: Mes- 
sieurs Shaw and Ascot sailed in a prow, for Banda, in the 
April following.’ 

Captain Flinders observes that a thorough acquaintance with 
the navigation through Jorres-Strait would, on many occasions, 
be of great convenience, particularly in the saving of time in 
sailing from the coast of Peru or Chili to the East Indies ; and 
we recollect that M. Bougainville’s voyage incurred a prolon- 
gation of some months of laborious navigation, because he had 
not any knowlege.of Torres-Strait.—In the section which treats 
of the prior discoveries on the south coast, the author bestows 
handsome and well merited encomiums on the charts of 
Van Diemen'’s Land published with the Voyage of Admiral 
D’Entrecasteaux. 

The fourth section of the Introduction contains the discovery 
made by Mr. George Bass, surgeon of an armed ship on the New 
South Wales station, (a man of singular enterprise,) and Mr. 
Flinders, who was then a young midshipman, of the separation. 
of Van Diemen’s Land from the larger land to the northward, 
by a strait which has been named after Mr. Bass. ‘The ac- 
count of this discovery is exceedingly curious. Much of the 
examinations of coast, performed by these adventurous per- 
sons, was undertaken in a boat only eight feet in length, 
which was called Tom Thumb, with a crew composed only 
of themselves and a boy whose name should have appeared. 

We come now to the Voyage of Captain Flinders in the 
Investigator ; a north-country-built ship, of 334 tons burthen, 
provided with ten guns and a complement of 83 men ; besides 
whom, the following men of science were engaged to embark 
in her to perform the voyage: Mr. Crosley, astronomer; Mr. 
Brown, naturalist ; Mr. Bauer, and Mr. W. Westall, painters 
of natural history and of landscapes; a gardener, and a 
miner. In the Admiralty-instructions to Captain Flinders, the 
name New Holland is used in the common course of language 
and as an established matter of course, to signify the whole 
of this large land. The instructions say, “ It is our — ~*~ 
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that you should proceed in the Investigator to the coast of New 
Holland, for the purpose of making a complete examination and 
survey of the said coast, on the-eastern side of which his Ma- 
jesty’s colony of New South Wales is situated.” — The fitting- 
out of this expedition was officially notified to the French 
Minister in London, and application was made to his Court for 
a passport; in order that, in the event of a war between this 
country and France, Captain Flinders’s ship might be regarded 
as neutral. ‘he passport was granted in the name of the First 
Consul, and specified that ‘this expedition, being intended 
for the promotion of science and the extension of human know- 
lege, should find on the part of the French government all 
necessary security and protection; and that all ships of war 
belonging to France, and all public agents in the French co- 
lonies, should allow to pass freely and without impediment the 
corvette Investigator, her officers, crew, and their effects, 
during the continuance. of their voyage, in all parts of the 
world, and should afford them supplies and assistance.” 

The ship was fitted out at Sheerness, and, towards the end 
of May 1801, sailed thence for Spithead. In this short pas- 
sage and early part of the voyage, a very extraordinary circum- 
stance occurred, which, as many vessels are not furnished with 
the Admiralty-charts, we think we are doing some ‘service in 
assisting to make public. Captain Flinders observes that this 
instance, among many others, proves the ceiewe | for a regu- 
lation which has since been adopted, of supplying his Majesty’s 
ships with correct charts. 


‘ After leaving the pilot in the Downs,’ says the Captain, ‘I was 
under the necessity to trust almost wholly to my chart, which was 
that of Mr. J.H. Moore. In working up under Dungeness, on the 
evening of May 28., we made a trip in shore, towards the town of 
Hythe, as I supposed from the chart. A little after six, the officer 
of the watch had reported our distance from the land to be near two 
leagues ; and there being from ten to fourteen fathoms marked-within 
two or three miles of it, and no mention of any shoal lying in the way, 
I intenged to stand on half an hour longer; but in ten minutes felt 
the ship lifting upon a bank. The sails were immediately thrown 
aback ; and the weather being fine and water smooth, the ship was 
got off without having received any apparent injury. 

* This sand is laid down in the Admiralty charts, under the name 
of the Roar; and extends from Dungeness towards Folkstone, a 
the distance of from two and a half, to four miles from the land. 
The leadsman, having found no bottom witb fifteen fathoms at ten 
minutes before six, had very culpably quitted the chains when 
watch was out, without taking another cast of the lead ; and the ship, 
in going at the rate of two knots and three quarters, was upon the 
bank at twenty minutes after six ; so that it appears to be steep on 
the east side. 
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‘ The bearings given by the azimuth compass, whilst the ship 
was aground, were as under : 


Dungeness light-house, - - - §.W. 
Lidd church, - - - S 
Town of Dim, but taken to be Hythe, - N.W. byN. 
Cheriton church, then supposed to be Folkstone, E.N. E. 
Cliffy eastern extreme of the land, near Dover, E.iN 


The distance from the town of Hythe (Dim, was guessed to be not 
less than two-and-half, nor more than four miles. 

‘ In consequence of this accident, we went into Portsmouth har- 
bour and into dock on June 10. ; and it being ascertained that the 
ship had received no injury, we returned to Spithead next day.’ 


In sailing to the Cape of Good Hope, Captain Flinders made 
search for an island in the south Atlantic named Saxemberg, the 
situation of which has been so badly described as to have ren- 
dered its existence doubtful. He did not find this island: but, 
on arriving at the Cape, he received information that Mr. Long, 
commanding a sloop named the Columbus, in sailing from 
Brazil to the Cape of Good Hope, had seen Saxemberg, situated 
in latitude 30° 18’ S., and longitude 28° 20° W.; *£ which 
situation differs about half a degree in latitude, and almost nine 
degrees in longitude, from the place assigned to it in the tables 
and charts.’ 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Captain Flinders had the mis- 
fortune to be deprived of the assistance of Mr. Crosley, the 
astronomer, who for some time before had been in a bad state 
of health, and now found it necessary on that account to re- 
linquish the expedition. 

December 6., the Investigator came in sight of the coast of 
New Holland, near Cape Leeuwin, the south-west Cape; and 
from this date to April (1802) the time was occupied in exae 
mining and surveying thecoast from Cape Leeuwin toBass’s Strait, 
Along this range of coast, Captain Flinders has allotted, in the 
charts of his survey, to the different first discoverers their several 
portions of coast. While making this examination of the south 
coast, on April the 8th, the Investigator being about twelve 
leagues to the east of an island named Kanguroo Island, a strange 
sail was seen; which at first was taken to be a white rock, but 
proved to be the French national ship Le Géographe, com- 
manded by Captain Nicolas Baudin, who was also employed on 
an expedition of examination and discovery. The ships brought- 
to, near each other, and Captain Flinders went on board the 
Géographe, of which visit he gives this account : 


¢ AsI did not understand French, Mr. Brown went with me. We 
were received by an officer who pointed out the commander, and by 
him were conducted into the cabin. I requested Captain oan to 
| shew 
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shew me his passport from the Admiralty ; and when it was found 
and I had perused it, offered mine from the French mariiie minster, 
buc he put it back without inspection. He then informed me that 
he had spent some time in examining the south and east parisof Van 
Diemen’s Land, where his geographical engineer, with che largest 
boat and a boxt’s crew, had been left, and probably lost. In Bass’ 
Strait Captain Baudin had encountered a heavy gale, the same we 
had experienced m a less degree on March 21., in the Investigator’s 
Strait. He was then separated from his consort, Le Naturaliste ; 
but having since had fair winds and fine weather, he had explored the 
south coast from Westera Port to the place of our meeting, without 
finding any river, inlet, or other shelter which afforded anchorage. I 
inquired concerning a large island, said to lie in the western entrance 
of Bass’ Strait; but he had not seen it, and seemed to doubt much 
of its existence. 

‘ Captain Baudin was communicative of his discoveries about Van 
Diemen’s Land; _ as also of his criticisms upon an English chart of 
Bass’ Strait, published in 1800. He found great fault with the 
north side of the strait, but commended the form given to the south 
side and to the islands near it. On my pointing out a note upon the 
chart, explaining that the north side of the strait was seen fie an 
open boat by Mr. Bass, who had no good means of fixing either la- 
titude or longitude, he appeared surprised, not having before paid 
attention to it. I told him that some other, and more particular 
charts of the Strait and its neighbourhood had been since pub- 
lished ; and that if he would keep company until next morning, I 
would bring him a copy, with a small memoir belonging to them. 
This was agreed to, and I returned with Mr. Brown to the 
Investigator. 

‘ It somewhat surprised me, that Captain Baudin made no en- 
quiries concerning my business upon this unknown coast, but as he 
seemed more desirous of communicating information, I was happy 
to receive it; next morning, however, he had become inquisitive, 
some of his officers having ew from my boat’s crew that our ob- 
ject was also discovery. I then told him, generally, what our ope- 
rations had been. — At parting, Captain Baudin requested me to take 
care of his boat and people, in case of meeting with them ; and to say 
to Le Naturaliste, that he should go to Port Jackson so soon as the 
bad weather set in. On my asking the name of the captain of Le 
Naturaliste, he bethought himself to ask mine ; and finding it to be 
the same as the author of the chart which he had been criticising, ex- 
pressed not a little surprise ; but had the politeness % congratulate 
himself on meeting me.’ 
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‘ I have been particular,’ adds Captain Flinders, ‘in de- 
tailing ali that passed at this interview, from a circumstance 
which it seems proper to explain. Mons. Peron, naturalist in 
the French expedition, has laid a claim for his nation to the 
discovery of all the parts between Western Port in Bass’ Strait 
and Nuys Archipelago; and this part of New South Wales 
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is called Zerre Napoleon.’ Against this claim, Captain Flinderg 
produces clear evidence of discoveries having been made within 
that extent of coast by Captain Grant in the brig Lady Nelson, 
before the French ships Naturaliste and Géographe sailed from 
France; and also of the priority of his own discoveries. Indeed, 
shortly after the meeting of the Investigator and Le Géographe 
at sea, they again met at Port Jackson, where the prior disco- 
veries of the English on the south coast were generally acknow- 
leged by the French officers as well as by others. ¢ How, 
then,’ Captain Flinders demands, ¢ came M. Peron afterward 
to advance what was so contrary to truth? Was he destitute 
of principle? My answer is, that I believe his candour to have 
been equal to his acknowledged abilities; and that what he 
wrote was from over-ruling authority, and smote him to the 
heart : he did not live to finish the second volume. The motive 
for this aggression I do not pretend to explain. It may have ori- 
ginated in the desire to rival the British nation in the honour 
of completing the discovery of the globe ; or be intended as the 
forerunner of a claim to the possession of the countries so said 
to have been first discovered by French navigators.’ 

- Rightly did Captain Flinders judge that the act of M. Peron 
was forced on him by over-ruling authority ; and it is to be 
regretted that the conspiracy to deprive the navigators of this 
country of their fair claims had not been laid open during the 
life-time of Captain Flinders, that he might have had the satis- 
faction of witnessing the exposure of pretensions which, it 
appears, were made by order of the late Emperor of the French, 
It must, however, considering the grasping genius of that ruler, 
be deemed an unusual degree of moderation in him to have re- 
quired only a part of New Holland for a Terre Napoleon.—Cap- 
tain Flinders, however, lived but just long enough to superintend 
the publication of his voyage; and it is probable that this 
sedentary employment, which was much increased by the most 
assiduous application to bestow on his charts (of which we 
shall speak hereafter) every correction in his power, combined 
with the hardships encountered in his voyages and in a long 
captivity to terminate his life at an early age. The detection 
and exposure; of which we speak, occur in a letter written by 
M.\Malte-Brun, editor of a periodical publication on voyages, and * 
author of other geographical works; which was inserted in the 
Journal de Paris of the 15th of December, with the significant 
introductory title, * Sur /e Plagiat Impérial, rélatif a la pre- 
tendue Terre Napoleon”? The information communicated by 
M. Malte-Brun is that M. Peron, who drew up the narrative 
of the French voyage, and M. Freycinet the first lieutenant 
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the charts, received directions from the Minister of the Marine 
as to the manner in which they should advance the pretensions 
of their voyage to the first discovery of a tract of 2 50 leagues 
extent on the south coast of New Holland; and that, in con- 
sequence of these instructions, ‘The Imperial family, the In- 
stitute, the French Admiralty, in a word, the half of the 
Imperial Court Kalendar, figured upon this coast, to which 
was also assigned the general name of Jerre Napoleon.’ 

It might be sufficient to say that a transaction of this nature 
is not in the least justified by the circumstance of France being 
at war with this country. As, however, we have gone thus far 
into the subject, we are urged to proceed by the consideration 
that a tract of the south coast of New Holland yet remains, 
which was first seen by French navigators. Setting aside in 
the present case all questions respecting the honours attached 
to discovery, we will attend to the possibility suggested by 
Captain Flinders, that the aggression of M. Peron might have 
been designed as the fore-runner of a claim to the possession of 
the countries said to have been first discovered by the French. 
This consideration necessarily leads to an inquiry into the 
rights acquired by the discovery of lands before unknown; and 
first, to avoid too wide a discussion, we shall briefly reduce the 
question to the particular points that are applicable to the case 
before us. | 

According to moral intelligence, a land found with inhabit- 
ants cannot be said to be then first discovered ; and all claims, 
which involve a right of possession advanced on such a preten- 
sion, are usurpations. Strictly speaking, only uninhabited 
lands, and such as were not before known to man, can be first 
discoveries : but, according to the political maxims as well as 
the phraseology of Europeans, by the term First Discoverer is 
understood the Europsan who finds a land which before was 
unknown to Europeans. We do not say this fanatically, or in 
any spirit of cant ; nor do we mean to advance that Europeans 
are of a more usurping disposition than the rest of mankind : 
but we would set the matter in its proper light. It is the 
nature of human existence in this world that knowlege 168 
power, and power will have dominion; and with respect to 
the New Hollanders, Europeans have few, if any, sins to 
expiate. It is true that New Holland was found inhabited: 
but, excepting the northern parts, the number of inhabitants 
was so small that the land occupied by them cannot be supposed 
to amount to one thousandth part ; and the state in which they 
were found was so wretched, that benefit, not injury, may 
reasonably be expected to accrue to them from the settlement 
of Europeans in their country. The southern parts of New 
M 3 Holland, 
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Holland, or Terra Australis, may therefore be considered with 
respect to any claims of Europeans as uninhabited land. 

The Hollanders were the first European discoverers of a great 
part of the coasts of three sides of this land; and it is consonant 
both to reason and to custom that an exclusive right of occu 
pancy shall be vested in the first discoverers: but not indefinitely, 
If neither occupancy nor intention of occupying follows the dis- 
covery within a reasonable time, the exclusive right gradually 
abates, and at length expires ; because, otherwise, a large ter- 
ritory might be in perpetuity locked up from the use of man- 
kind. Nearly two centuries had elapsed from the first discovery 
of the Terra Australis by the Hollanders, and a century and a 
half from their discovery of Van Diemen’s Land, without any 
settlement or indication of intention to form a settlement being 
made by them when Captain Cook discovered the eastern coast; 
and, subsequently, several years passed, during which the Terra 
Australis was wholly unnoticed as to any scheme or intention 
of colonization, by the nations of Europe : consequently, it lay 
open to all. 

At length, Great Britain made the first European settlement, 
on the eastern coast, which she followed with other settlements 
on the southern coasts, whence has arisen a new order of 
rights. 

In considering a land as unoccupied, and open to the first 
comer, it might seem that, when possession is taken of a part, 
the right to the remainder would continue the same as before: 
but entries into possession are cases of too complex a character 
for this to be admitted as a general rule. In small territories, 
and in some of considerable extent, the actual possession of a 
small part is respected as comprehending a right of possession 
to the remainder. ‘This extension of right beyond the portion 
which it may be convenient to occupy is often essential to 
security, and chiefly on that principle it ought to be regulated : 
but, when the taking possession of unoccupied land by one 
people does not affect the security of another, it would be un- 

ust, because unreasonable, to obstruct the entry. On the 
ther hand, it must be held that, when the formation of new 
settlements would be productive of insecurity to settlements 
already established, the party threatened with such injury is 
required to seek and to use means of prevention. 

Such appears to be the case with the British settlements in 
New South Wales and on Van Diemen’s Land ; they being so 
situated that, if any other nation were to form establishments 
on Van Diemen’s Land, or on the south coast of New Holland, 
the communication of the British colonies with the mother- 


country would in a great measure be interrupted, and their <A 
plies 
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plies cut off, whenever war prevailed between Great Britain and 
the nation to which the new establishmente belonged. 

Early in May, 1802, the Investigator reached Port Jackson 
where she found at anchor the French ship Le Naturaliste. 
The long boat of the Géographe had also arrived in safety at 
Port Jackson, and shortly afterward that ship likewise anchored 
there. — A green-house, the frame of which had been prepared 
in England, was here fitted up on the quarter-deck of the In- 
vestigator, for the reception of the plants which might be 
deemed worthy of a place in his Majesty’s botanical garden at 
Kew. — Captain Flinders remained twelve weeks in this port, 
at which period his first volume concludes; and here also 
we shall close the first part of our remarks. 


ie, = 





Art. V. Mr. Dyer’s History of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge. 


[ Article concluded from p. §9.] 


wae the first of these volumes which we have already 

noticed treats of the academic body collectively, the 
second, on which we now enter, gives an account of its con- 
stituent parts; the one containing a history of the University as 
a whole, the other of each college separately ; and the latter 
not only being twice the bulk of the former, but equally ex- 
ceeding it in interest. This variation is in itself doubtless a 
trivial matter, but appears in a different light when considered 
as arising from faults in the plan of the work. Had the author 
treated more of the literature and the studies of the place in 
early days, and given a fuller account of them in times more 
modern, the first volume would have been of more respectable 
dimensions ; while, by another improvement in the plan, which 
we shall hereafter point out, the second might have been con- 
siderably diminished, and thus the volumes have been rendered 
nearly of an equal size. 

Each college forms a separate article, and is the subject of a 
distinct account ; in which are stated, the date of its founda- 
tion, short notices of its founder, and of its principal benefac- 
tors and most distinguished members, with accounts of any 
circumstance that is particular in its constitution or administra- 
tion, of its buildings, library, and grounds. ‘The colleges are 
introduced according to.the order of time; whence Peter- 
House, as being the most antient, stands first. 

This college was founded in 1294, by Hugh de Balsham 
Bishop of Ely. In the list of distinguished members of this 

M 4 society; 
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society, Mr. Dyer places second George Joye, a divine who 
was also a Fellow, and who had written tracts in favour of the 
Reformation. Of him Mr. Dyer says, ¢ he was, I doubt not, 
2 conscientious man; but being summoned to appear (1527) 
before the Cardinal’s court at Westminster, and the Bishop of 
Lincoln, (for Joye, like Erasmus, did not like burning,) he 
seemed to think where a man has not a right to demand the 
truth, and would ruin you on discovering it, that you are free 
to reply by falsehood, or to mislead by a manceuvre. So, at 
least, he acted ; and under shelter of a fib, he escaped beyond 
the sea.’ The gentle manner in which this conduct is treated 
by the historian will be considered as bespeaking an enlarged 
mind: but no one knows better than he does that the Christian 
doctrine does not permit even the humblest of its disciples to 


practise this sort of dissimulation ; nor will philosophy herself 


allow it to one who sets up as a reformer. 

High in this list stands John Penry, whose morals were 
Jess flexible, and whose story is more tragical. He suffered 
death under Elizabeth in consequence of having been convicted, 
— wrongfully, as his friends have maintained, — of being the 
author or one of the authors of Martin Mar-Prelate. In the 
same list we find the name of Dr. George Baro, whose doctrine 
of free-will drew on him the displeasure of the University, which 
was at this period rigidly calvinistic. In this college also were 
educated Archbishop Whitgift, and Bishop Walton, the con- 
forming nonjuror Sherlock, and his great antagonist South. 
The controversy between the two latter ecclesiastics merited 
more notice than it finds in this work; since no event of the 
same nature has produced more important effects, and nothing 
has tended so much as this literary contest to emancipate the 
human mind from a slavish submission to dogmas. We may 
say this more especially if we connect with it those which fol- 
lowed on the same subject, and which may be considered as 
having arisen out of it; we mean the controversy between 
Clarke and Waterland, and that which was carried on in our 
own times between a celebrated philosopher and a learned and 
able prelate: which have convinced mankind very generally 
that points which once set the world in flames, deluged nations 
in blood, and lighted up the fires of persecution, are (to speak 


: most favourably of them) matters of pure speculation, and of 


Nittle or no practical importance. —To Peter-House belong also 
the distinguished names of Garth, Markland, and Gray. Of 
the great critic we have this short account : 


« He was born October 29. 1693, and educated in Christ’s Hos- 
pital : this observation is made, because those who go to college from 
this school are designed for the church; but Mr. Markland, or 

standing, 
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standing, -and though he took the degree of M.A. and was a tutor, 


and senior Fellow of Peter House, could never be prevailed on to 
take orders. He was not rich; indeed, always poor: but too proud 
to be querulous ; too frugal to be necessitous ; or if necessitous, only 
through being too benevolent. Preferment was offered him in the 
ick, if he would take orders; and he twice refused the Greek 
professorship, when offered him.’ 


Into this society Mr. Dyer has admitted the late Duke of 
Grafton, who was chancellor of the University; and although, 
in that high office, he was chargeable with intolerable neglect 
of the learned body, yet his patronage of Gray will not permit 
us to object to his being thus distinguished: but Mr. Dyer 
states the following to be his reasons for having thus honoured 
him : 


‘ The Duke is here introduced as being an author himself. He 
became zealous, in the latter part of his life, for a reformed liturgy, 
on the plan of Dr. Samuel Clarke’s, which lies in mauuscript at the 
British Museum, and, in reference to that, he published ‘* Hints 
submitted to the serious Attention of the Clergy and Nobility, newly 
associated ; by a Layman.”? These went through four or five edi- 
tions. They were animadverted on by two writers, supposed to be 
bishops; and defended, in a publication, by the Bishop of Llandaff. 
In a still more advanced period, the Duke priuted an account of the 
progress of his religious opinions, but only for the use of his friends. 
This account shews that he was a Unitarian, or Socinian. He also 
engaged in printing an edition of Griesbach’s famous Greek New 
Testament, containing the various readings in MS., wh'ch was ac- 
cordingly published, at his Grace’s sole expence, in 1796; and dis- 
tributed gratuitously, according to his direction. He died in 1811. 

‘ I should add, that the Duke of Grafton, though a student of 
this house, and chancellor of the University, was not a graduates 
The honorary degree of LL.D. usually conferred on the chancellor, 
at his creation, he declined, from a dislike to subscribing the articles.’ 


Circumspect as Mr. Dyer is in all that he says of Aima 
Mater, yet severe observations sometimes escape him; of which 
an instance occurs in the subsequent passage : 


¢ When we know there were few more serious students at Oxford, 
than Mr. Gray’s friend, West, and at Cambridge, than Gray him- 
self, it is diverting to hear the former talk of ‘* a country inhabited 
by things called doctors and masters of arts, a country flowing with 
syllogism and ale,”’ and the latter echoing back the same tune, with 
only a little change for mathematics *. But, really, the dull round of 
lecturing, the trifling, vanities of public disputations, the little bustle 
of public offices, a gaudy days, in short, all that Gray, in his fas- 


‘ * See the Correspondence of West and Gray, while students 


at Oxford and Cambridge, in Vol. i. of Mason’s Memoirs of the Lite 
and Writings. Edit. 1807. 
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tidious way, called “college impertinences,” might naturally enough 
have no particular charm for men of such high minds and such extra- 
ordinary delicacy.’ 


Four persons are mentioned who were rejected from this 
college by the Parliament for loyalty, among whom one is styled 
in the inscription on his tomb, Aereticorum malleus. With Dr. 
John Jebb and several other eminent Nonconformists, we also 
find Colonel Hutchinson ; whose memoirs, written by his lady, 
were lately given to the public, and excited so much attention. 

The antiquaries of Oxford and Cambridge warmly dispute 
which is the more antient of those Universities, and the question 
is sometimes made to hinge on the fact whether Merton in the 
other University or Peter-House in this be the older. Mr. Dyer 
decides in favour of Merton: but, as he elsewhere says that, 
among the suppressed colleges, some, as Michael-House, were 
more antient than this, it follows that his admission in this in- 
stance does not conclude the dispute. 

Next in antiquity to Peter-House stands Clare-Hall, which was 
founded by Elizabeth de Burgo, Dame of Clare, widow, who 
in 1309 procured letters to impower her to erect it. — Among 
the names which belonged to this society, those best known to 
fame are Cudworth, Tillotson, Whiston, and the ill-fated Dodd ; 
and that sound and cautious critic Mr. Tyrwhitt insists that 
Geoffrey Chaucer also belonged to Clare-Hall. — Of the work 
intitled Jgnoramus, usually attributed to Mr. Ruggle of this 
college, Mr. Dyer introduces Mr. Cole as saying “ that it is 
but a translation of an Italian comedy of Baptista Porta, enti- 
tled ‘Trapulario, as may be seen by the comedy itself in Clare- 
Hall library, with Mr. Ruggle’s notes and alterations thereof.’ 
To this society also belonged Francis Holcroft; who was ejected, 
at. the Restoration, for nonconformity, who is here stated to 
have been the founder of many dissenting congregations in and 
about Cambridge, and who is elsewhere called the father of the 
Dissenters in Cambridgeshire. 

Jesus-College could boast of Archbishop Cranmer; and it 
would have been highly gratifying if these pages had furnished 
anecdotes of that famed prelate while at the University: but 
we meet with scarcely any. We must not, however, regard as 
immaterial a circumstance relating to him, which we do not 
recollect to have seen in the earlier historians, and which is 
here stated on the authority of a modern writer of credit. It 
is beyond dispute that Cranmer was a persecutor; while ona 
great occasion, when every consideration urged to constancy, he 
grievously failed; and, at the time when he was promoting the 
reformation, he was not unmindful of his private interest. 
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‘ It should seem,’ says Mr. Dyer, ¢ that Cranmer acquired great 
estates under Edward. For, by a history of Nottinghamshire, that 
principally concerns matters of property, it appears, that for the 
sum of 429l. 13s. 2d. he obtained numerous grants: the site of the 
priory of Arslecton, with the lands: the site of Kemsted, with the 
demesne lands, both in Yorkshire ; and the rectory of Whatton and 
Arslecton, with the advowson of the churches in Nottinghamshire, 
also the manor of Woodhall, in Radchffe, in Nottinghamshire ; and 
the advowson, also, of Kingsworth, in Kent.’ 


Still it cannot be denied that this prelate was not merely 
indefatigable in making himself master of the principles of 
that religion, in the reformation of which in South Britain he had 
a considerable share, but that his situation was so unfavourable 
for this purpose, that a reforming archbishop even sounds 
strangely, and seems to be almost a contradiction in terms; yet he 
was a bond fide and zealous champion of the Reformation, and 
disposed to carry it farther than many who were greatly his infe- 
riors in station. 

This society was also distinguished by many other celebrated 
persoas; among whom we may mention Flamstead and Jortin. 
It moreover claims an individual who was as profound a thinker 
as ever this great seminary produced ; we mean David Hartley, 
the author of the well known theory of the human mind: which 
has wanted celebrity chiefly, we believe, because it was injudi- 
ciously clogged with an abstruse hypothesis of which it stands 
wholly independent, and because it is set forth in a style which 
is not the most inviting. His observations on man, in which this 
theory is developed, are here pronounced to be unintelligible : 
but to no metaphysical work with which we are acquainted is 
this epithet less applicable; excepting the part to which we 
have been referring, namely, the doctrine of vibrations. His 
theory, detached froin the latter, is as intelligible as it is inge- 
nious: but whether it be equally solid, we do not presume to 
pronounce. It often happens that proficients in belles letttes 
find metaphysics wholly incomprehensible: but the injustice 
of Mr. Dyer’s sentence may be more satisfactorily explained 
by the fact of his not having read the work which he condemns, 
or that of every trace of it having been obliterated from his 
mind, since he seems to consider it as a disquisition on the 
nature of the soul, which it neither is nor professes to be. 

To the late Gilbert Wakefield, who was of Jesus-College, Mr. 
Dyer pays a not less warm than just tribute. Mr. Frend was 
also of this society; a circumstance which brings to our recol- 
lection an observation which we have heard made, that this 
college has never been free from heretical taint, from the days 
of Cranmer to those of the reformers last named. The present 
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head of it, however, seems completely to have escaped the in- 
fection; and, from a letter written by him, inserted in Wake- 
field’s Memoirs, it appears that he has no predilection for heresy 
or heretics, either in religion or in politics. 

Pembroke-Hall is here said to have had the honour of being 
patronized by several popes and kings; and it boasts of an 
ample list of distinguished members, among whom are men- 
tioned Bishop Ridley and two other martyrs, Lindwood, Ed- 
mund Spenser, Bishop Andrews, Joseph Stanley, and the late 
Mr. Pitt: to which list the name of a noble diplomatist (Lord 
St. Helen’s) now living may be added, who, if we are not mis- 
informed, owes his present high fortune and consideration to the 
circumstance of having failed in his attempt to be elected a Fellow 
of this college. Lindwood is here mentioned as having been a 
fellow-commoner of Gonville-Hall previously to his being enter- 
ed of Pembroke. How antient is this class, as distinct from others 
in the University ? —We must not omit to observe that, in his 
account of this college, Mr. Dyer falls into an error by con- 
founding Dr. Benjamin Calamy, (author of the Abridgement cf 
Mr. Baxter’s life.) who was a dissenting minister settled in 
Westminster, with Edmund Calamy, B.D., who had been of 
Pembroke-Hall, but at the Restoration was ejected for non- 
conformity ; and who, we have understood, was the father of 
Dr. B. Calamy. , 

Of Bene’t-College, the principal feature, says Mr. Dyer, is 
its library, which was given to it by Archbishop Parker, who 
had been master, and which Dr. Fuller styles “ the Sun of 
English Antiquity, before it was eclipsed by that of Sir Robert 
Cotton.” Of this valuable collection an interesting report is 
subjoined by Mr. D. ‘This college produced a Protestant 
martyr, Henry Barrowe, who suffered death under Elizabeth, 
for principles too highly protestant. It is not a little singular, 
says the historian, that this is the only college in Cambridge 
of which a printed account exists. 

Queen’s College boasts of having for its foundress the ac- 
complished Margaret of Anjou, the high-spirited but unfor- 
tunate Queen of Henry VI. To this seminary belonged Bishop 
Fisher ; who, by introducing Erasmus to the college, has in- 
titled himself to the gratitude of posterity, as he claims its ve- 
neration by nobly laying down his life for his principles. — Of 
the religious character of this society, Mr. Dyer makes the 
following report : . 


‘ It has appeared to me, on contemplating the state of religious 
opinion in this society, that none in the University has been so re- 
markable and prominent for variety, as Queen’s. Fisher, and Eras- 
mus, and Bullock, were zealous for free-will, against Luther: Dr. 
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Davenant’s works, in King James’s reign, were high Calvinism, and 
left that society Calvinists: Mr. John Smith’s lectures, a few years 
after, brought it back to free-will*. In the time of Dr. Plumptre, 
the late master, it inclined, with their tutors, to A:ianism and Soci- 
nianism ; and Queen’s men were then foremost among the petitioning 
clergy, who met at Archbishop Tennison’s library, for ameliorating 
the subscription to articles. Now, I understand, it has returned to 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, and of the*co-equality of 
the Son and Holy Ghost with God the Father ; the doctrines taught 
by Luther, with some of the other first Reformers; and bythe modern 
Calvinists.’ 


The anomaly, which King’s College forms in the University, 
is treated by Mr. Dyer with all the tenderness that is cha- 
racteristic of him in these volumes. Were he one of the most 
dutiful sons of Alma Mater, could he boast of her highest 
honours, or did he bask in her richest favours, he could not 
touch on abuses and defects with more gentleness and caution, 
or appear more anxious not to give offence. —Of that unrivalled 
specimen of Gothic elegance and magnificence, the chapel of 
this college, which intitles a Cambridge man to speak of the 
humble public buildings of his University when the magni- 
ficent structures of Oxford are the subject of conversation, 
Mr. Dyer says; 


‘ It is impossible for any one to approach this building without 
reverence. The architectural skill of the 15th and 16th centuries is 
here displayed in its utmost perfection. It appears, from the will of 
its founder, Henry VI., that it is not built exactly according to his 
original plan; but the work was continued, though too parsimo- 
niously, by Edward 1V. and Richard III.: the chapel, its roof, 
exterior decorations, turrets, and pinnacles, together with its interior 
oratories, and the glazing of the windows, were completed b 
Henry VI. but the finishing hand was’ —_ to it by Henry VIfI. 
As it now appears, it would not be sufficient to say, that as an ar- 
chitectural work, it is the pride of Cambridge, and surpasses in mag- 
nificence any edifice at Oxford ; it is allowed to be superior to every 
Gothic building in Europe. Without, the prodigious stones of 
which it consists, the vast buttresses by which it is supported, the 
loftiness and extent of the building, the fine proportions of the 
towers and pinnacles ; and within, the grand extended view, the ad- 
mirable arched roof, without the support of any pillars, displaying 
all the richness of its fine fanwork, and the matchless paintings on 
its windows, all combine to impress the beholder with emotions, which 
can be better felt than expressed.’ 


Christ’s College has the honour of having had for its foun- 
dress the Lady Margaret, Countess of Derby and Richmoad, in 
1505 ; while it boasts ofa liberal share of distinguished mem- 


‘ * The famous Arminian, John Goodwin, was algo of Queen’s.’ 
bers. 
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bers. Among them, occur two instances of ecclesiastics whe 
refused preferment, the ingenious Dr. Henry Moore and the 
admired Joseph Mede; as well as the late Archdeacon Paley, 
one of our greatest masters of reasoning. For its chief glory, 
however, it relies on having been the college of Milton; and 
no visitor of this renowned seat of learning will quit it without 
taking a turn gn the garden, and feasting his eyes on the decayed 
mulberry-tree which the poet is said to have planted with his 
own hands. 

In the author’s account of each subsequent college, (Saint 
John’s, Magdalen, Trinity, Emmanuel, Gonville and Caius, 
Sidney Sussex, and Downing,) more or less curious matter 
occurs, to which our limits will permit us but imperfectly to 
advert. 

Although in the present work Mr. Dyer is too complaisant 
to inveterate abuses and glaring defects, yet, by adverting to the 
places on which he most fondly dwells, and the persons whom 
he most panegyrizes, we shall be at no loss to discern the direc- 
tion of his own partialities. Accordingly, we perceive that his 
account of Trimty-College is penned with peculiar animation ; 
while it is obvious that, in the sketches which he draws of Dr. 
Raine, who was of this college, and of another incomparable 
person who belonged to the same sociéty, the late Mr. Jones, 
as well as in his memoir of Mr. Wakefield, he is describing 
congenial minds. Mr. D. thus introduces this great college 
to our notice: 


‘ The vastness of the subject may be conceived on considering the 
many houses, out of which this college was originally composed, the 
extent of the present establishment, the names of the many great men 
by whom it has been adorned, and the most striking, and, in this 
country, unparalleled magnificence of its buildings.’— 

‘ Its founders and benefactors have been kings and queens; and 
whatever else is deemed great in this country ; and among its eminent 
characters is seen a series of the first men in literature, the fathers of 
science, who have enlightened not only this University, but all Eu- 
- ; and further, if it possesses many things only in common with 

r colleges, it can boast many excellences peculiar to itself.’ 


Alluding to advantages which are peculiar to this founda- 
tion, he observes ; 


* Such are the nature of the fellowships, all being open to compe- 
tition, unconfined to any county or school. The prizes, too, are nu- 
merous, and the examinations strict ; circumstances, these, all highly 
auspicious and favourable to literary improvement. Add to this some 
motives that predispose to the study of Greek literature, and still 
more of Hebrew. We accordingly find, that from the time of 
Joshua Barnes, 1712, to the present time, all the Greek professors, 
except one, have been of this college, and all the Hebrew from “— 
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the same period. To say nothing of that great constellation of ma- 


thematicians, the first in Europe, that shone forth at the same time, | 


holding out a glorious light, and naturally enkindling in students a 
spirit of laudable emulation, and irresistible ambition.’ 


After due respect to the great Porson, and an affec- 
tionate mention of the late Dr. Raine, Mr. Jones is thus 
introduced : 


¢ Thomas Jones, Fellow, commenced A.M. 1739: he was not a 
less distinguished mathematical tutor in this college, than Dr. Raine 
was a classical, in the Charter-House school. 

‘ Being generally allowed to be one of the most eminent tutors in 
the University, of his time, I am constrained to follow the same rule 
in regard to Mr. Jones, that I have towards Dr. Raine, for he also 
has erected no monument to his fame: the only piece printed of his 
being a “¢ Sermon on Duelling.’”? He was a man of strict principle, 
and devoted himself to the conscientious and laborious office of a col- 
lege tutor. He never held any church preferment: but of one, who 
so sedulously, conscientiously, and affectionately devoted himself to 
the improvement of his pupils in the higher sciences, the memory 
cannot be soon forgotten in the college. 

¢ Fine as the bust is, erected to his memory, on the north side of 
the chapel, it is not reckoned a good likeness: but every one who 
recollects the features of Mr. Jones, (gos e305 auroPues Canhasy) may 
contemplate one in this chapel very near, Mr. Jones’s countenance 
being universally allowed to bear a strong resemblance to that of Sir 
Isaac Newton.’ 


For the memory of Dr. Raine, the friends of piety, of liberal 
sentiments, of solid learning, and of high moral worth, must 
feel profound veneration: but we think that the turn of the 
author’s compliment does not come up to the ideas which 
the friends of the late tutor of Trinity entertain of his trans- 
cendant merit. Mr. Dyer’s statement that Mr. Jones’s coun- 
tenance bore..a strong resemblance to the statues and portraits 
of Sir Isaac Newton is universally allowed; and we know that 
we do not exceed the feelings of Mr. Jones’s friends, when we 
say that, of all the persons who have ever been educated at this 
celebrated seminary, no man can be named who was more 
estimable or more universally esteemed than he was. When Mr. 
Dyer observes that Mr. Jones never held any church-prefer- 
ment, he might have added that, a few years before his death, 
he declined a very desirable and valuable living, which came to 
his turn as Fellow. Allied in genjus and attainments to Newton 
and Clarke, he was supposed like them to have a taint of 
heresy ; and, though it is understood that he never unbosomed 
himself on this subject to any person, his refusal of preferment, 
the line of his connections, and the general tenor of his con- 
duct, strongly corroborate the suspicion, 
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In the notice of Professor Porson, Mr. Dyer has omitted 
two incidents of which Mr. P, himself never spoke but with 
great emotion; namely, his being passed over at the first 
vacancy of the Greek professorship, and the failure of his 
attempt to be elected lay-fellow of his college. He was ac- 
customed to describe with much feeling the forlorn situation 
in which he was left, at the expiration of his original fellow- 
ship. 

When it is considered that, in the list of those who have been 
members of this society are to be found the names of Bacon 
and Newton, we shall not be expected to add any others: 
but we request to be allowed to make one exception, in favour 
of Dr. Conyers Middleton, who was of this college, in order to 
mention some remarks on two celebrated performances of his 
pen, which Mr. Dyer’s industry has collected, and which ap- 
pear to us well to deserve the notice of our readers. In his 
life of Cicero, it is here said, this great writer translated the 
orator’s letters but indifferently ; and it is added that, in the same 
work, he borrowed largely from Bellendenus, without makin 
any acknowlegement: while, in his equally celebrated Letter 
from Rome, he is strongly suspected of having been under 
similar obligations to Mr. Delaune, a learned nonconformist 
divine, who published a work intitled Esxwy Gygis. The life of 
Cicero is charged by Wolfius with three capital faults, namely, 
exaggerating the character of the Roman orator, laying too great 
stress on his political and too little on his literary character, 
and exceeding the bounds of historical truth. 

In closing our remarks on the publication of Mr. Dyer, we must 
repeat our wish that he had dwelt more on the state of literature 
in early times, and had made a fuller developement of it in more 
recent years; and we must add the farther wish that he had 
not encumbered his latter volume with accounts of obscure 
theologians, and with catalogues of their forgotten works. In 
order to be intitled to mention in a performance of this kind, it 
is not sufficient that a person should be a divine, and should 
have displayed laudable integrity, but he ought also to have 
deserved well of science or of letters. We would not be 
understood to exclude from the circle of worthies, who are 
to be embalmed in these pages, leaders or celebrated advocates 
of sects, or such as have given signal proofs of their attachment 
to principle ; indeed, the frame of this work would, we think, 
have been thus made more perfect, while the volumes would 
have been rendered more equal in size. If against the substance 
of the publication, however, we have only light faults to allege, 
this is far from being the case with the manner of it; for 
seldom has a book passed through our hands which owed » 
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much to ¥eal merit ard so little to finishing. ‘The author does 
not seem to be in any degree aware of what is due to the 
dignity of his subject, nor of the decorum which the rules of 
history prescribe ; and the liberties which he takes would be 
insufferable in a tract of a transitory and miscellaneous nature. 
Under the most trivial pretences, he incessantly obtrudes himself 
on his readers, mixes his garrulities with the most grave rela- 
tions, and makes by far a greater figure in them than the most 
distinguished sons of A/ma Mater. Notwithstanding these 
faults, the volumes abound in curious, instructive, and interest- 
ing matter; and the pains which the author must have taken 
in collecting it, as well as the judgment which he has shewn in 
its selection, cannot be too highly commended. His style alse 
is simple and unaffected, but too often descends to the low 
and familiar; and, while the merits which the performance 
discloses could only be given to it by a well furnished mind, 
which deems no pains too great to attain its object, its faults 
aré very much those of carelessness and inadvertence. We 
sincerely .wish that the laborious and well informed author 
would sit down and earnestly endeavour to remove these 
objections: thus rendering the volumes fair monuments of 
his own fame, and worthy of the subject which they treat. 
Still we must add that, while he renders ample justice to the 
excellence of every kind which distinguishes this noble semi- 
nary, we regret that he has been so sparing of censure on the 
crying vices and defects with which it is chargeable in the 
opinion of all liberal men. It might surely have been com- 
patible with his undertaking to have observed freely on the 
present state of our national education; and his remarks, we 
are convinced, would have been as generally beneficial, as they 
would have been agreeable to those who desire to see this great 
University conducted in a manner that befits our enlightened 
age, the character which the country bears for wisdom, and the 
pre-eminent rank which she holds among civilized states. 

We understand that Mr. Dyer proposes to make some addi4 
tions and corrections to this history in another work which he 
is preparing, and which may be considered as forming a supple- 
ment to it. 


Jo. 


Rey, Fes. 1815. 
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Ant. VI. A General View of the Agriculture of the East-Riding 
of Yorkshire ; published by Order of the Board of Agriculture. 
By H. E. Strickland, of Righton, Esq. 8vo. pp. 332. 125, 


Boards. Mawman. 


Ws: have so often noticed the county-reports drawn up for 


the consideration of the Board of Agriculture, that it will 
only be necessary for us on the present occasion to remark, in 
reference to the plan of the undertaking before us, that it is 
made in the usual mould, and scrupulously follows those divi- 
sions which have been prescribed to all persons who have been 
similarly engaged. Mr. Strickland has evidently been assiduous 
in obtaining information; and had he been assisted by gentle- 
men and agriculturists to the extent which he might reasonably 
have expected, considering the public nature of his occupation, 
he would no doubt have executed his task more to his own sa- 
tisfaction, and more completely for the Board. We are con- 
cerned to state, however, that he regrets not only the scantiness 
ef communications in general, but discloses this melancholy 
fact, * that many who were individually applied to, from a fear 
probably of committing themselves, have shewn an unwillingness 
to afford specific information.’ In former times, neither respec- 
table land-owners norland-occupiers had the fear of ¢‘ committing 
themselves’ before their eyes; and one strong reason for the 
abolition of the property-tax is the sad inquisition to which it 
subjects us in ¢emporals. Men are now afraid of telling the 
truth lest their pockets should suffer by the disclosure, and they 
Jook with suspicion on ~_— one who approaches them with a 
string of questions. Some few gentlemen, however, unalarmed 
by the interrogatories of the reporter, communicated that know- 
lege of which he was in search, and for their kind assistance he. 
offers his public thanks. ‘The list indeed is small ; and it is not 
much to the credit of the East-Riding of Yorkshire, which con- 
tains a population of more than 130,000 individuals *, that only 
eight persons are named as contributors to Mr. Strickland in 
this work. The report, therefore, is not so perfect as it might 
have been rendered, had all the information been given which 
was solicited: yet still the author has contrived to bring toge- 
ther a valuable mass of materials, under each of the specified 


Jheads of inquiry. 


The first department being assigned to the Geagraphical State 
and Circumstances of the district under examination, we are pre- 
sented with the following particulars respecting the Situation, 


Extent, Divisions, Climate, Soil, Minerals, and Waters, of this 
part of Yorkshire : 





* ‘The exact number by the returns in 1811 is 130,366. 


‘¢ The 
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¢ The East-Riding of the County of York is situated between 
53° 37° and 54% 14° 30° north latitude, and between 7° east and 1° 8 
west longitude of the meridian of Greenwich. York, the county 
town, is situated in lat. 53° 57’ 45” N.— long. 4’ 16” W. of Green- 
wich. In shape it is nearly that of an equilateral triangle, bounded on 
the base toward the south by the rivers Humber and Ouse, toward 
the north-east by the German Ocean, and toward the north-west, 
nearly through its whole extent, by the rivers Harford and Derwent. 
On the N. and N. W. it adjoins upon the North-Riding of York- 
shire; on the west, running up to the walls of York, upon the 
Ainsty of the City; on the S. W. upon the West-Riding of York- 
shire ; and on the S. it is divided by the Humber from the County 
of Lincoln. 

‘ The longest lines which can be drawn at right angles across the 
Riding, extend from south-west to north-east 42 miles, and from 
south-east to north-west 52 miles. It contains about 1280 square 
miles, or 819,200 acres, of which not more than about 4000 acres 
can be regarded as uncultivated, or in a state of waste. * 

‘ This Riding is divided into six Wapontakes, viz. Holderness, 
Dickering, Buckrose, Ouse and Derwent, Howdenshire, and Hart- 
hill. But for the more convenient administration of justice, it is 
subdiviced into the Chief Constableries, of Dickering, Buckrose, 
Holme Beacon, Bainton Beacon, Wilton Beacon, Hunsley Beacon, 
Ouse and Derwent, Howdenshire, and the North, Middle, and South 
Bailiwicks of Holderness. Here also may properly be added, as 
coming within the geographical, though not the civil division of the 
East-Riding, the jurisdiction of the County of the ‘Town of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, extending over a few parishes in the neighbourhood 
of that place. It contains ten market-towns, viz. Bridlington, 
Driffield, Beverley, Pocklington, Market-Weighton, Howden, South 
Cave, Kingston-upon-Hully Hedon, and Pattrington; of which 
Beverley, Hedon, and Hull, send two members each to parliament. 
Hornsea, Hunmanby, Frodingham, and Kilham, have also the right 
to markets ; but none have been held in them during many years. 
The first held its market on Monday, Hunmanby on ‘Tuesday, 
Frodingham on Thursday, and Kilham on Saturday. 

‘ The natural divisions of this Riding are four, which will be 
found to distinguish with sufficient, though perhaps not with abso- 
lute accuracy, the chief peculiarities of its soil and surface, viz. 

‘ The Wolds, or the chalk lands. 

© Holderness, or the clay lands. 

* Howdenshire, with Ouse and Derwent, being chiefly sand-land, 
with some warp-land, clay, and loam. 

‘ The Vale of Derwent, round the north and west foot of the 
Wolds, consisting of various soils. 





* A somewhat different statement is given at p. 72. : 

‘ The area of the East-Riding of the county of York, (accord- 
ing to the latest authorities,) appears te be 1268 square statute 
mules, equal to $11,520 statute acres.” 


N 2 ‘ The 
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‘ The above divisions have been formed, as much as possible, with 
reference to the circumstances of the soil; in which, as well as in 
the climate and produce, they will be found to vary considerably 
from each other. 

‘ The climate of the Wolds, in consequence of their great eleva. 
tion, their general uniformity of surface, and their almost total want 
of wood and shelter, is severe and variable ; the winds, as they sweep 
over this plain and unbroken surface, being extremely violent and 
penetrating, and by promoting a rapid evaporation, greatly aggras 
vate the cold of the climate, particularly the south-west wind in the 
autumn, and the north and north-east winds in the winter and spring, 
These last frequently continue with little intermission throughout the 
whole of March, April, and May, and occasionally still longer, res 
tarding all vegetation at this critical period of the year, and dwarfing 
the hedges and trees subject to their influence. But notwithstanding 
these apparently unfavourable circumstances, the Wolds are ex- 
tremely healthy, as is sufficiently demonstrated by the inhabitants 
being in a great degree exempt from epidemic and local diseases, and 
by the vigorous longevity to which they frequently attain. — 

_ © The sea-fogs to which the northern and eastern parts of the 
Wolds are frequently exposed in the summer and autumn, and the 

reat elevation of the district in general, render the Wolds pecu- 
fiacly unfavourable to the growth of wheat, the crops of which are 
usually small, and the grain thick-skinned and coarse. 

‘ Holderness, being sheltered by the- Wolds on the north and 
west, having a fertile soil, and the surface undulating in gentle swells, 
is admirably adapted to the produce of corn on its northern and 
western extremities, while the flat rich pastures adjoining to the 
Humber and the sea are equally calculated for grazing ; the climate 
is in general healthy, though in some of the lower parts of it, and in 
the lately, or yet imperfectly drained tracts on each bank of the river 
Hull, a stranger is still liable to the ague in the first winters which 
he passes there. This clay-land district being little elevated above the 
sea, (no part of it being perhaps more than fifty feet above high 
water mark,) and being bounded by the sea, for the greater part of 
its circumference, is not liable to any long continuance of frost or 
snow ; the climate may therefore be pronounced as mild as the lati- 
tude will allow of, though exposed necessarily to the severity of the 
easterly winds in the spring. 

¢ Howdenshire with Ouse and Derwent, in which district is com- 
prehended all the country lying to the south of the Weighton and 
York road, and west of the Weighton and South-Cave road, being 
situated far inland, and completely sheltered by the Wolds from 
the north-east, enjoys an earlier vegetation in proportion to the 
quality of the soil, and a more temperate climate than the clay-lands, 
although the frost and snow continue much longer in the winter at 
this distance from the sea, than in its more immediate vicinity. 

‘ The Vale of Derwent, from its variety of soil and exposure, 1s 
proportionally various in its climate. The western part is in all 
respects healthy, temperate, fruitful, and agreeable ; but the northern 
is exposed alike to the pining winds of the east, and the se 
gales 
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es of the west; is liable to the sea-fogs in summer and autumn, 
and till of late years (during which an effectual drainage has taken 
place) was subject to sar. Rane exhalations from the bogs on each 
side of the Derwent at all seasons of the year. — 

‘ From a register, which has been kept with great attention by 
R. C. Broadley, Esq., at Ferriby, near Hull, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quantity of rain, it appears that the annual average 
at that place for eleven years, ending with the year 1809, is 27-32 
inches, which somewhat exceeds the average of the kingdom; but 
from the vicinity of this place to the Humber, it may probably re- 
ceive a greater proportion of rain than the more northern parts of the 
Riding ;~as the thunder-storms and heavy clouds may be attracted by 
that great river, and drawn down its course toward the sea.’ 


Farther to ascertain with accuracy the nature of the climate, 
two tables are given, containing the results of observations made 
with the thermometer and barometer at York and at Righton 
in 1805; the former place being nearly on a level with the 
flood-tide, and the latter being about 400 feet above it. ‘These 
tables, on which some judicious remarks are offered, display the 
effect of the sea in equalizing the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere : which, as well as its humidity or dryness, will depend 
on the direction of the wind. ‘To afford necessary inform- 
ation on this head, it is added that 


« From observations also, very accurately taken, of the prevailing 
winds at York, it appears that they blew from the westerly points, in 
the year 1805, 230 days, and from the easterly points 135; at 
Righton from the westerly points 198 days, and from the easterly 
167 days; and though these latter observations were not taken as 
accurately as the former, in consequence of some days being omitted, 
for which certain allowances were obliged to be made, still there is 
reason to believe that any error cannot be great, and that they may 
be taken as a fair approximation, and therefore sufficient ta prove the 
prevalence of the easterly winds on the coast ; of winds that pro- 
bably do not penetrate far inland, and are the principal cause of the 
milder state of the atmosphere there, in the colder months and times 
of the year, and the greater coolness of the hotter months and times 
as before stated ; the easterly winds appearing to have prevailed in 
1805, thirty-two days on the coast more than at York, and the 
westerly winds consequently as many days less.’ 


Inthe section on Szi/ and Surface, we are presented with this 
general remark, that, though a large portion of England is 
chalk, it terminates in this Riding, and beyond it northward no 
chalk is found in the island. 


‘ The chalk (says Mr. S.) is not more than half a mile in breadth 
where it crosses the river Humber, but expanding as it proceeds 
northward, it occupies from Flamborough Head, westward, an ex- 
tent of about 27 miles, and from north to south upward of 30 miles. 
This district has great uniformity in its general character. The 
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northern and western fronts are towering and precipitous, from 
which it gradually and insensibly sinks into the low country of Hol- 
derness ; the surface of the country everywhere, and the strata gene- 
rally, of which it is formed, dipping to the S.E. It may in 
general be said to have a moderately waving surface, intersected with 
numerous deep, narrow, winding valleys.’— 

‘ The soil of the Wolds is, with little variation, a light, friable, 
calcareous loam, from three to ten inches in depth, and on the hills 
covering a chalk rubble of a foot or a foot and a half thick, below 
which the chalk rock lies to an unknown depth.— 

‘ The soil of Holderness varies from a fertile clayey loam toa 
stiff, cold, retentive clay, with very little other variety throughout 
its whole extent, except a narrow tract of gravelly loam extendin 
twoor three miles to the north and south of Rise, which is excellent 
turnip land. Onthe banks of the Humber, from Paul nearly to 
Spurn Point, there are thirteen or fourteen thousand acres of warp- 
land, of a strong clayey loam, the productiveness and fertility of 
which can hardly be equalled. The sediment forming this warp- 
land, being brought from the higher country by the numerous rivers 
and streams which open into this common estuary, is composed of a 
variety of substances.’— 

‘ The Vale of Derwent, extending along thecourse of that river 
and a small branch of it called the Harford, from Filey to Kexby- 
bridge, has greater varieties in its soil than any other part of the 
East-Riding. From Muston, along the course of the Harford till 
it gains the Derwent, and thence to Yedingham-bridge, is a black 
peat, heretofore unproductive, and covered with water during a great 
part of the year, which a drainage lately executed has very con- 
siderably improved: between the peat and the foot of the Wolds is 
a sand, so light and fine, that in a strong wind it blows and drifts 
like snow. Where the sand ends, a fertile loam, equally productive 
of turnips and wheat, commences and extends to Norton.’ 


On the subject of Minerals, this Riding makes a very bad 
figure ; since it contains no metallic vein of any kind, nor any 
coal, sand-stone, flag-stone, or lime-stone fit for building, nor 
slate, though it may boast of some pure marl and gypsum. 

Several rivers flow through the East-Riding, as the Derwent, 
the Ouse, the Humber, and the Hull; which, with other streams 
and navigable waters, so bound and intersect it that no part of 
it is distant ten miles (as measured on the map, or as the crow 
flies,) from water-carriage. } 

Property is stated to be less divided here than in other parts 
of the kingdom. One estate is reckoned at 15,0001. per annum, 
and eight or ten others at about 10,0001. Of their management, 
little that is satisfactory is said. ‘The tenure by which the 
lands in this district are generally held is free-hold; copy-holds 
are rare; and only in one manor (Skidby) does the singular 
tenure of Borough-English exist. A note signed W. S. (desig- 


nating, we suppose, the author’s brother Sir William Stricke 
land, 
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land, Bart.) points to a circumstance, injurious to the church 
and the public, which has resulted from the allotment of large 


tracts of land to the parochial clergy, in lieu of tithes, under acts. 


of inclosure ; without a provision having been made to enable 
incumbents to grant regular leases. No occupier .of land, 
who cannot be secured in the possession of it for a certain term, 
can be expected to expend money. in its improvement. 

When Mr. S. proceeds to notice the Houses of Proprietors, he 
speaks with concern of the state of the Riding in this respect : 
informing us that, of the 74 mansion-houses which were in ex- 
istence in 1810, forty-one only are now occupied by the owners 
of the soil; and that, formerly, instead of 74, the Riding con- 
tained 124 mansion or manorial houses. He laments also the 
desertion of the country by the gentry, and charges the admi- 
nistration with pursuing, for a century past, a system by which 
the commercial has been uniformly preferred to the landed and 
agricultural interests. We allow him to be angry at seeing 
merchants more favoured by the Government than the old 
country-gentry: but surely he ought not to frown if the mo- 
derns have found out that upland-countries are more eligible 
districts for residence than those which are full of marshes, fens, 
and lakes. 

Except on the Wolds, the Farm-houses are said, generally, to 
be good : indeed, in some instances they are so much more than 
good that Mr. S. cautions landlords against ‘ overbuilding their 
farmeries ;’ by which excess unnecessary expences are entailed 
on tenants. As to the cottager, also, it is added that ‘ the habi- 
tations of the labouring class are here more comfortable than in 
many other parts of England? Aware of the importance of 
attaching cottagers to agricultural habits, the author speaks in 
favour of assigning to cottages small portions of land to be cul- 
tivated by the spade, on which a cow might be kept; and he 
subjoins a curious paper on the institution of a village cows 
club, the object of which is to aid the cottager to repair his loss 
in case of the death of his cow. 

On the average size and rent of farms, Mr.S. declines to offer 
any matured report, but he gives the highest and the lowest 
numbers in both instances. Farms of from 2ool. to 30al. per 
annum are the prevalent size; and, though land in the vicinity 
ef York and Hull lets in small parcels at 61. or 7]. peracre, the 
better sort on the Wolds is worth little more than 20s. 

When the subject of Zithes comes under consideration, the 
author does not forget to bear his testimony against the impolicy 
of locking up in mortmain large portions of land lately given 
to the clergy as equivalents for tithes; and he offers it as his 
opinion that one of the best modes of commutation is a corn- 
N 4 rent. 
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rent, His remarks in this part of the work appear to result from 
an attentive study of the subject. ‘ In this mode (he says) the 
public are benefited by the land remaining in the open market ; 
the land-owner, by possessing his landed property undimin- 
ished; and the church, by receiving a full equivalent at all 
times for tithes, and by securing an income constantly and 
accurately proportioned to the value of land and its produce.’ 
To obtain all these points is desirable; and it is suggested, ina 
note at the end of the section, that the very best mode of regu- 
lating the corn-rent, or rather of regulating the demand of the 
tithe-owner, would be to assess it annually in a given propor- 
tion to the rental; in which manner, it is supposed, tithes 
may be extinguished on the firm basis of impartial justice, 
The new mode of commutation is as follows: 


‘ It is by the payment for ever of one-sixth of the real rental 
actually reserved to the landlord, as the commutation for all tithes 
great and small; the rector, or vicar, having a power to examine the 
agreement in all cases where he has reason to suspect collusion ; and 
in all cases where the land is held in occupation by the owner, or 
any near connexion of the owner, the clergyman to have power to 
demand a valuation to be made every seventh or ninth year, by an able 
professional land-valuer jointly appointed, or by two such persons, 
one appointed by each, in which case the two so appointed shall, before 
they proceed to the discharge of their office, nominate an umpire, in 
ease they should disagree. “By this plan the income of the clergyman 
exactly Siades pace with the progressive increase of the value of his 
tithes, and the improving value of land, by which he is enabled to 
meet the increasing expences of the times without subjecting himself 
to unpleasant and pernicious disputes with his parishioners, or, as in 
the case of commutation for land, occupying his time and attention 
with secular matters.’ 


The progressive advance of Poor-Rates is a matter of univers 
sal complaint, and the documents here presented relative to this 
parochial grievance are similar to those which other county-re- 
ports afford. 

An objection is made to the granting of Leases, which does 
not seem to accord with the observations offered on the allot- 
ments of land to the clergy. Mr. S. thinks that the lay-land- 
lord can manage matters with his tenant much better without a 
lease than with one, and at the same time render the tenure b 
the latter equally secure and more permanent * ; and therefore he 
cautions the landlord against ‘selling the freehold of his estate 
for fourteen or twenty-one years (a great portion of his life) for 





* Neither of these epithets can be well applied ta such a sort of oc- 
cupancy as that which is here described, 
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anannuity.’ Such is the light in which Mr.S. regards a lease: 
yet, without this temporary selling, how can a tenant be en- 
couraged to expend considerable sums in improvements which 
cannot repay him till years are elapsed; and does not the re- 
porter himself protest against estates in the possession of the 
clergy because they cannot by a lease secure the occupation of 
them to tenants? Mr. Strickland appears to lean, with the pre- 
judices of the old-fashioned gentry, to the system of vassalage, 
and likes to have all his tenants wader bis thumb. 

Though of late years large fortunes have been made by 
farmers, the author positively maintains that ‘ the profits of 
agriculture are certainly not great 5’ and perhaps, in the ordinary 
course of things, the assertion is correct. Before the late war, 
agriculturists obtained a moderate profit ; and, after a few 
years of peace, they may again be placed in the same predica- 
ment. ‘The eagerness after farms is already subsiding; and 
many persons who have taken leases on advanced) rents begin 
to repent of speculations formed in the very fever of the 
times, and originating in the absurd idea that high prices and’ 
high pulses could be of long duration. It may be useful 
to young men, who are looking out for farms, to know that 
a capital equal to the amount of five years’ rent is necessary 
to a spirited and advantageous occupation of them. 

That portion of these reports which displays the Imple 
ments of Hubsbandry is always interesting, and from these 
chapters one part of the kingdom may by a glance of the eye 
compare itself with other parts, and, if advisable, copy their 
example. Plates, as in similar volumes, here accompany the 
verbal descriptions of the implements used in this Riding; 
and we recommend the curious farmer to inspect them, 
even though he should find little that is worth imitation, 

A rage for Inclosing having pervaded the empire, under the 
erroncous notion that whatever is inclosed must be improved, 
Mr. Strickland very properly combats, the misapprehensions 
which have arisen on this subject, and points to facts in the 
Riding under survey, which prove the folly of planting quick 
where quick will not grow, or of surrounding with posts and 
rails that land which will not produce a crop. Referring to 
an act of this kind, he says, ¢ many living at the period of the 
inclosure have made fortunes by it, while the owners of ihe soil are 
now left to lament their loss” It often pays the farmer better to 
raise to a superior state of cultivation the land that-is already 
inclosed, than to em ploy his labour and spread his manure on the 
uninclosed waste. We recommend this gentleman’s remarks on 
inclosing-acts to general attention: since the errors which he 
specifies 
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specifies have to our knowlege been committed, and should in 
future be avoided. 

We shall pass over the section on the making of Fences 
and hanging of Gates, because, without the accompanyin 
plates, the explanations would not be fully intelligible. ‘The 
chapters on Arable and Grass-land treat of Tillage, Fallowing, 
Cropping, Rotation of Crops, Natural Meadows, Artificial 
Grasses, Hay-making, Feeding, &c. Under the first of these 
heads, the author reprobates that modern avarice which has 
ploughed up the old sheep-walks, and, after complete ex- 
haustion by cropping with corn, has converted them from 
luxuriant pastures into a desert waste. 

Green-cropping engages the notice of this reporter; and the 
mention of the Vetch affords him an opportunity for dis- 
playing his botanical knowlege: , 

¢ All the plants grown in this island under the various names of 
Gore-Vetch, Winter and Spring-Vetch, Winter-Tare, Spring-Tare, 
Lentil, and White-Tare, are varieties of the same.plant, the Vicia 
Sativa; the appellations, Tare and Lentil, which are frequently given 
to them by agricultural writers, are erroneous, as implying their re- 
lation to the genus Ervum, with the characters of which they do not, 
in any respect, agree. 

¢ That variety which is known in the East-Riding by the name of 
Lentil, has been long cultivated to a considerable extent on the open 
fields upon the Wolds, and is still grown upon poor and shallow 
soils after inclosures have taken place.’ 

Two coloured plates are given, to exhibit the difference be- 
tween the lentil and the spring-tare, or vetch. 

Gardens and Orchards furnish matter only for a very short 
chapter : but Wood-/ands occupy several pages; and the antient 
wood-lands are distinguished from those which have arisen 
from modern plantations. Of the former, several are mentioned, 
and the latter are represented to be af considerable importance. 

As the Waste Lands in this Riding are of small extent, and 
stigmatized as incapable of amelioration, we shall not loiter one 
moment on them, but make the best of our way to the 
chapter on Improvements, which offers more inviting prospects, . 
Here the first objects that catch the eye are the extensive 
drainages which in late years have been executed in this 
district ; and from which important advantages have resulted 
to the public, by rendering productive many thousand acres that 
were previously of little value: though the reporter considers 
the undertaking, on account of the heavy expences incurred, as 
unprofitable to the owners of the soil, in like manner as in 
the inclosure of sandy wastes, and pronounces these jobs to 
have been most lucrative to the movers and superintendants of 
them. So far are we from having a disposition to controvert his 

opinion, 
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opinion, that we entirely think with him that the agents in 
these works are much overpaid, and that some plan should be 
adopted to abridge the expence : byt, in all extensive drainages, 
the occupiers as well as the owners of the soil are materially 
interested; and the improved sa/ubrity must be added to the 
increased productiveness of the district. The drainage of be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 acres must contribute much to 
health; to say nothing of under-draining, which we are 
pleased to find has been prosecuted on a great scale in this 
Riding: though, as this practice is tolerably well understood, we 
shall not enter on the details of the operation. —The process 
of Paring and Burning, we are told, is adopted by the best 
farmers on the Wolds, and recommended for its immediate 
effect on the breaking up of poor old swarth: but it is lamented 
that the fertile matter, which so great a stimulus forces up, is 
seldom returned to the soil, the consequence of which there- 
fore is an ultimate deterioration. — Under the head of Manures 
and Compost, nothing particular occurs; excepting a caution 
against the use of Doncaster, Conisborough, or magnesian 
lime, as inimical to vegetation, and the recommendation of 
burnt straw as a manure for insuring a crop of turnips.—A 
persevering attention to Weeding is recommended, and a long 
list of the prevalent weeds is subjoined ; and it is a reflection 
on the farmers in this Riding that they require a lecture on 
this essential part of good husbandry. On Jrrigation little is 
offered that is worthy of notice, and the subject of Embanking 
has been discussed more at large in other places. 

Live Stock forms a chapter of some length, but we must 
dismiss it with rather a brief notice. ‘The Holderness or short- 
horned cattle are reported universally to prevail ; and improve- 
ment in the breeding of cattle has rapidly advanced, through 
the skill and perseverance of Messrs. Collings, the Bakewells 
of the North. ‘To shew with what spirit this object is ex- 
tending itself, a catalogue of the sale of the live stock of 
Mr. Charles Colling, in October 18 10, is subjoined in a note. In 
the list of cows, one fetched at the hammer 410 and another 400 
guineas: the first in the list of bulls produced 1000 guineas : 
one heifer sold as high as 206 guineas; and 47 lots yielded the 
sum of 60731. 4s.! Respecting Sheep, it is remarked : 

‘ The South-Down breed of sheep was introduced upon the 
Wolds a few years back, and is gradually extending itself. It isa 
species admirably calculated for bleak and bare situations, where they 
have to travel far for a supply of food, and where the bite is short. 
They are healthy and active, of smaller size than the sheep of the 
Wolds, less subject to several disorders, and admitting of more 
numerous stocking, in at least the proportion of one to six, There 
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is one fiock of upward of five hundred, and four or five other 
smaller ones.— 

‘ The sheep-breeders of Holderness have derived much advantage 
from a mixture of Leicester blootl in their flocks, as promoting i 
tendency to fatten. But it is a general opinion amongst them, that 
the Holderness sheep, with not more than one-fourth of Leicester, is 
the sort best calculated for their rich pastures, preserving, in a 

at degree, the size and length of wool of the Holderness, but being 

ighter in the bone, and better grazers.’ 


With regard to that noble and useful animal the Horse, 
the following short extracts must suffice : 


‘ There is probably no other part of the island of the same extent, 
which did produce so abundant, and still produces so valuable a 
supply of horses for the coach and the saddle, as the Riding under 
survey. 


¢ The Yorkshire bays have long been proverbially good, and it 
would be fortunate for this Riding and Cleveland, where they are 
chiefly bred, if the breeders would take due care to preserve the 
race pure and uncontaminated. ‘hey are stout, hardy, compact, and 
well-made animals, and at the same time clean-limbed and active ; the 
stronger ones are admirably calculated for carriage-horses; and the 
mares, slighter horses, and such as have been crossed with the race- 
horse, are unequalled for the field, the road, and the army. But itis 
allowed by all, who are conversant with the subject, that the breed 
has of late much degenerated ; nor is this at all surprising, when it 
is considered how inattentive the farmers are to its preservation, 
If a particularly good filly foal is dropped, it may usually be pur- 
ehased, and the best mares are commonly sold at four years old, such 
only being kept for breeding as are worth but little money.?— 

¢ One great incitement to horse-breeding is now nearly at an end, 
the high and increasing rate of taxation on servants, horses, and dogs, 
with other causes which have driven country gentlemen from their 
estates, has caused the discontinuance of the greater part of the 
packs of hounds in the kingdom. In this Riding, where twenty 

ears ago three packs of fox-hounds, and at least twenty packs of 
farriers: were constantly kept, there now remain only one pack of 
fox-hounds, and three or four packs of harriers.’ 


A complaint is made in the chapter on Rural Economy, that 
the price of labour in this Riding is exorbitantly high ; that the 
price of provisions has not advanced in proportion; and that 
¢ therefore, if means are not adopted to relieve the farmers, 
either by lowering their taxes and the prices of labour, (by 
building cottages,) or by increasing the value of their produce, 
(by destroying monopolies, and giving them an open market,) 
they will shortly be found unable to answer the demands made 
upon them.’ 

Roads, Canals, Fairs, Markets, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Pour, and Population, occupy the eight sections inte which the 
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chapter on Political Economy is divided, as connected with or 
affecting agriculture. ‘To the subject of roads, Mr.S. has 
certainly given much attention, and his ideas ought not to be 
disregarded in the district to which he belongs. His remark, also, 
that ‘ the exemption from toll enjoyed by mail-coaches is an 
instance of injustice which calls loudly for redress’ should be 
repeated in the House of Commons. As this East-Riding is 
destitute of coal, and has no rapid currents of water, it is 
not calculated for manufactures. The amount of its com- 
merce in corn with London, for one year, is stated at 863 
quarters of wheat, 229,910 of oats, 1323 of barley, 249 of 
malt, and 489 of peas and beans. 

-The discussion of the state of the Poor presents several 
matters of complaint; as the finery and extravagance of that 
class, arising from the high-rate of wages, the multitude of 
public houses, and the shutting up of the free-schools which 
were designed for the education of the poor. Mr.S. very 
justly observes that ¢ the way to make them act wisely is first 
to teach them to think correctly.’ 

As the power of a nation certainly depends on the number 
and physical strength of its inhabitants, the subject of Pops- 
lation is of great importance ; and from the tables of the re- 
turns made to parliament in 1811, compared with those 
of 1801, 


‘ It will be seen, that in the course of the last ten years the popu- 
kation of the East-Riding has acquired the astonishing augmentation 
of 20,963, or nearly one-fifth of its previous amount, if the former 
returns were accurately taken, which, from some circumstances, there 
is reason for doubting. 

‘ But though the whole population has increased about one-fifth, 
the excess of females above the males is nearly doubled, it now 
amounting to 4136. ‘Taking the excess indeed of male births, as 
usually estimated at one in twenty-five, there is now a deficiency of 
inmales of 9350.’ 


Suggestions are offered at the end of this volume respecting 
measures calculated to promote improvement: but we shall 
here advert only to one circumstance, which we do not recollect 
to have seen in other reports, though to agriculturists in 
veneral it is of no trifling nature; we mean the requisition of 
a character, from their former masters, of servants em- 
ployed in husbandry : 

‘ A practice common in Northumberland would be attended with 
beneficial effects, if generally adopted: it is that of giving a short 
written character to farming servants on leaving their services, merely: 
stating with whom they have lived, the nature and length of their 


tervitude, and how they have conducted themselves. This would be 
a great 
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a great stimulus to good behaviour and activity, and would operate as 
a considerable check to misconduct. At presenta farming servant, 
however ill he may have behaved, goes to a hiring, and obtains a new 
situation without any such inquiry being made.’ 


From our regular survey of this general view of the East- 
Riding of Yorkshire, it will be seen that, in point of in- 
vestigation and authorship, Mr. Strickland is intitled to a re- 
spectable place among his brother-reporters. If, as we have 
said, his publication be not so perfect as it might have been 
rendered, had all the information which he sought been com- 
municated, still it is full of valuable matter; and the obser. 
vations often attached to the details prove that he combined 
reflection with examination. 





Ant. VII. dn Essay on the Prevention and Cure of Insanity s 
with Observations on the Rules for the Detection of Pretenders 
to Madness. By George Nesse Hill, Medical Surgeon, &c. &c. 
Svo. pp-456. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 


n the introduction to this essay, Mr. Hill deeply laments 
the general want of practical information on the subject of 
insanity, and complains that we look in vain for it even from 
those writers who profess to give the result of their experi¢nce, 
such as Arnold, Pinel, and Haslam. He thinks that too much 
attention has been paid to the moral, and too little to the phy- 
sical causes of the disease; and he states it as his decided 
opinion that mental derangement always depends on a physical 
origin. ‘The contrary doctrine, that insanity is independent of 
bodily disease, or alteration of organic structure, he conceives 
to be ¢ as unfounded in truth, as it is highly prejudicial to the 
best interests of the human race ;’ and it is to this erroneous 
Opinion, as he supposes it to be, that we owe our ignorance on 
the subject, which is very explicitly acknowleged by many of 
our first writers. In opposition to this prevailing hypothesis, 
the author lays down two axioms; ¢ First, that insanity is 
always a symptomatic disease ; and secondly, that it is never 
a purely mental disease.’ He also states the four following 
facts as * deductions which the success of the mode of treat- 
ment recommended have fuily established ? 


¢ I. That insanity has always corporeal disease for its foundation. 

‘ II. It consists of but ope species under two forms, viz. the 
Sthenic and the Asthenic, or Mania and Melancholia. 

‘ III. It is not a hereditary disease in the vulgar sense of the word 
as commonly understood. 

‘ IV. It is as generally curable as any of those violent diseases 
most successfully treated by medicine.’ 
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The first chapter of the essay is designed to shew that ¢ in- 
sanity has always corporeal disease for its foundation :’ but the 
medium of proof adopted by the author consists more in 
general remarks, drawn from the supposed nature of man, than 
from any specific facts or new observations. He regards the 
mind and the body as constituting one whole, no part of which 
can be affected without that whole suffering from the injury ; 
and he remarks that local diseases always produce general 
affection, while, on the contrary, general diseases cause 
local affections, which may remain and exhibit a new train of 
symptoms after the primary disease is changed or removed. 
The following paragraph we shall quote, because it contains a 
new shade of opinion respecting the connection between dis- 

lf eases of the nervous system and mental affections : 


Ye 


‘ The brain can only be properly considered as the centre of a 
circle and the terminations of the nerves the circumference, when 
disease attacks it primarily, now primary affection of the brain pro- 
ducing insanity is generally sufficiently clear to be understood, but 
not so secondary affection, although there can be no doubt but that 
the brain may be perfectly sound as to any deranged organic appear- 
ances discoverable by dissection, and yet diseases arise trom diseased 
nerves deranging the functions of their origin, as for example, affec- 
tions of the great sympathetic and the various ganglia, deemed by the 
modest Winslow subsidiary brains ; but it is still a truth exciting re- 
gret, that *‘ there are many morbid changes of structure in the body, 
the corresponding symptoms of which are not ascertained.”” Baillie’s 
Morb. Anat. Pref. p.17+ second edit.’ 


In the latter part of the chapter, Mr. Hill enters on the . 
thorny path of metaphysics, and asks, ‘ What is the human - 
mind’? He, however, immediately answers part of the query 
himself, by adding, * or that part of physical organization on 
which depend intelligence, force of understanding, energy of 
| thought, and moral sensibility.” According to the usual ac- 

ceptation of the terms, he seems to have confounded together 

the mind itself with its seat or organ: but we must in justice 
~-remark that, though this appears at first an incidental inac- 

curacy, it may be an intentional deviation from the ordinary 

method of viewing the relation between mind and body. In- 

deed, we suspect this from what follows; for, although we 

had first imagined Mr. Hill to belong to the sect of mate- 

rialists, we afterward perceive that he is a decided advocate for 

the immateriality of the sou/: but he imagines that, besides a 

soul, the human being possesses what is styled a mind, so that 

man is a compound of body, mind, and soul. It might pro- 

bably be found very difficult to understand these learned dis- 

tinctions: but, fortunately, they are of little use in practice, 
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and cannot (we apprehend) throw any light on our proceedings 
in the cure of insanity. . 
The object of the second chapter is to prove that ‘ insanity 
consists of one species under two forms, viz. sthenic and 
asthenic, or mania and melancholia.’» Mr. Hill commences 
by adopting, without reserve, the doctrine that ‘ two families 
of disease comprehend the whole;’ and he adds, * whatever 
reluctance may exist in the minds of some medical practitioners 
to*allow the justness, truth, and precision of this simple but 
solid’ fact ; the foundation upon which the statement rests will 
bear the most accurate examination, by which test alone can 
the*results to which its adoption leads be justly appreciated,’ 
On a point which has been a thousand times positively afirmed, 
and as ‘often denied with equal confidence, it would be incons 
sistent with our plan to enter into any long train of argument- 
ation: but we cannot forbear to observe that we should. have 
been glad to see Mr. Hill erect his system of practice on a 
foundation at least not so much controverted, if not in his estimas 
tion more certain. This opinion, however, as far as it respects 
insanity, is not only positively asserted, but forms the basis of 
a considerable portion of the practical reasoning which occurs 
in the subsequent part of the work: ¢ Insanity affords no ex- 
ception to this arrangement, every lunatic belongs to the high 
or low form, although it often happens that through misma 
nagement or some secret adventitious cause, a change takes 
place from one to the other. By the terms sthenic and as- 
thenic nothing more is meant than the opposite states of the 
excitability of the system at large at the period of insane attack.’ 
Besides this distinction, all the other attempts to arrange and 
classify the different forms of insanity are reprobated as abso- 
lutely useless, and even ridiculous. Such attempts, it is said, 
‘ have no one beneficial tendency, being only calculated to en- 
cumber science, disguise truth, render rugged and disheartening 
the paths of enquiry to young minds, and perplex all just pro- 
priety of distinction, affording a continued source of impedty 
ments to the acquirement of a better understanding of the 
diseasé called mentai derangement, or that state of the human. 
frame labouring uncer sthenic or asthenic disease, accompanied 


with a’ greater or less degree of aberration of the mental facul- 


tits.’ "We agree with the author in thinking that much fruit 
léss labour has been spent on this subject, and are disposed to 
ace Jittle confidence in any of the nosologies of insanity that 


have hitherto been proposed: but we must acknowlege that* 


we feel very serious apprehensions lest his own division, sirhple 
and obvious as it appears, be only less objectionable because it 
is legs complicated. We believe that, in a majority of cases, 
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it would be impossible to refer the symptoms with decision 
either to the one or the other of the species; and that, in the 
greatest part of them, the disease assumes different appearances 
at different periods of its course. ‘This distinction, however, 
the author adopts as the foundation of his practice, and in 
course he is anxious to impress on the minds of his readers the 
characters of the two species. He devotes a section to the 
description of each of them, in which he proposes to describe 
their commencement, progress, symptoms, and termination : 
but we do not observe much that is new, or indeed very striking, 
in these sections. ‘The principal circumstance that demands 
our norice, and in which Mr. Hill differs from others who 
have written on the same subject, is that he lays more stress 
on the physical alterations in the state of the corporeal func- 
tions, and especially in the deranged condition of the stomach 
and bowels. How far this may be owing to any superior dis- 
cernment in the author, or to a bias which, it will be confessed, 
pervades every medical writer in favour of his own doctrine, 
must be decided by the experience of others, now that the 
supposition has been brought so fully into view by Mr. Hill. 
The description of these different states of disease is too long 
to quote at full length; for it is unfortunately a very striking 
characteristic of Mr. H.’s manner of writing, that he uses the 
greatest number of words to convey his ideas. We shall 
transcribe a few paragraphs relative to the asthenic or low form 
of insanity, by which our readers will have a specimen of the 
pathology as well as of the literary taste of the author: 


‘ Sleep is very unequal, sometimes absent for a considerable time 
altogether in the early stages of the disease, becoming when it returns 
quite profound, for a short period, and accompanied by horrid and 
uncommonly singular dreams, 


—— * Should sleep his harrass’d limbs compose, 
And steal him one short moment from his woes, 
Then dreams invade,”’ 


or still more wretched incubus. In this peculiar state of semi — 
the soul is conscious of the inability of che body to move althoug 
the will urges it strongly to turn, to rise up or resist and shake off 
the oppressive incumbrance. ‘The soul is as conscious of the prevail- 
ing imbecility as it is of any mental operation whatever, in like manner 
after an absurd dream which has towards morning been interrupted 
by a momentary wakefulness, upon the return of sleep, the soul be- 
comes conscious that the mind has been occupied in dreaming, proved 
by reflecting on its absurdity.’— ¥ 
‘ The hepatic region in males and the uterine in females are very 
common situations of asthenic pain, similar affection of the stomach, 
heart, intestines and spleen are common to both when transferred to, 
er originally seated in the head, it is less fixed or acute and more dif- 
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fused than in the high form. In proportion to its severity and length 
of residence in the head, the confusion of thought with all the mental 
phenomena of insanity become increased. When the pelvis is the seat 
of original pain it is often accompanied by catamenial irregularities, 
hysteric or leucorrheal affection. When in the liver or stomach with 
continued depression, but this feeling is combined with intolerable 
anxiety if the cardiac region is the part referred to by the sufferer 
when able and willing to communicate his feelings, and when not is 
discernible hy the expressive unerring language of motion. 

‘ Hepatic and splenic uneasiness often alternate with the pain of 
the stomach ; and the yellow tinge of the countenance, sometimes of 
the whole skin mentioned by Dr. Perfect, will under these circum. 
stances suddenly appear and almost as quickly depart, but is most 
fugacious in the countenance, more common to the aged and intem. 
perate than those of the middle periods of life, and who have not been 

uilty of similar excesses. 

¢ Cold clammy skin and feet with transient purple coloured flush- 
ings of the face are common to this form. The countenance assumes 
a precise formal state, the whole features tending to a peculiar cast 
with a fixed silly appearance of the eyes when permitted to be at rest, 
but when much acted upon by external objects they roll in every di- 
rection, contracting and dilating with a slow emotion never perceived 
in other situations, and accompanied in these moments by a quick 
feeble pulse admitting the utmost possible irregularities.’ 


We now come to three sections on the causes of insanityg 
divided into the predisposing, proximate, and exciting. The 
author begins with a definition of predisposition which, we 
rather fear, will not be found to throw any great light on the 
subject; viz. ¢ a state short of that state to which it tends, and 
incapable of giving that which it has not attained.’ The ex- 
citing causes of insanity are arranged under three classes : 


‘ First, those which act by influencing the system through the 
medium of the passions or mechanical violence acting upon predispo- 
sition, hence may be termed causes ab externo. 


‘ Secondly, those which originate directly from the lzsion of some 


organic function acting upon predisposition, hence may be termed 
causes ab interno. 


¢ Thirdly, those which are manifestly formed by the conjunct 
action of the two former.’ 


‘The operation of these causes is very copiously illustrated : 
but we do not observe that any very striking circumstance is 
pointed out with which we were not before sufficiently familiar. 
The most important observations in this part of the work are 
‘on the appearances of the brain, detected after death by dissec- 


tion; and we must quote someof the paragraphs which refer to 
this subject : : 


¢ The exciting causes of insanity which may be denominated in- 
ternal, are nearly as numerous as those which have been considered as 
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more remote or external. The current of common opinion has run 
in favour of the brain being always the seat of internal exciting cause, 
or at least when the disease appears in the high form. A question 
has also arisen respecting the appearances of this organ upon dissec- 
tion. ‘ Indiscrimine utrum.”? Are the organic changes of the brain 
discovered after death, the causes or the effects of the disease? No 
dependance can be placed on these appearances, nor on the relations 
afforded by great anatomists, no useful deductions can be made from 
their nicest scrutinies, even the accurate Morgagni affords little upon 
which reliance can be founded. Lunatics have expired suffering un- 
der extreme violent symptoms connected with both forms where ap- 
parently the most evident brainular affection existed, yet the most 
able hand and keenest eye have made no correspondent demonstra- 
tions. And 2 contra considerable local mischief with mental disorder 
have existed where no approach to actual insanity was‘ ever indicated, 
even suppuration of the brain as detected by Dr. Home. ist. of 
Epidem. Fever in Flanders?’ — 

‘ Insanity then differs not from other diseases in this respect, al- 
though all others are thought to be more clearly understood. In 
pneumonia for example how often has it happened that the leading 
characteristic of the disease has appeared to be present, yet dissection 
when performed by the admirable anatomist just mentioned has con- 
tradicted the apparent living evidence. That the converse daily 
happens dissection with other views daily proves, numbers die of 
whose sanity no doubts were ever entertained with considerable or- 
ganic lesion of the brain, perfectly resembling what is occasionally 
met with in lunatics. But it must never be forgotten that dissection 
more frequently displays the result than the cause of disease.’ 


The author then remarks that a very small physical derange- 
ment in the brain may produce a great alteration in the state 
of the intellect ; and i insists on the opinion, which he had 
already advanced in a former part of his work, that ¢ certain 
irregularities, in a part or the whole of the nervous system, 
will effect considerable alterations in the brain; hence disséc- 
tion discovers ventricular effusion, vascular distension not 
always to be deemed the cause of apoplexy and death, but the 
effect of other maladies.’,——-We think that this doctrine has 
some plausibility ; and, were it- established, it would tend to 
confirm Mr. Hill’s idea that insanity has its origin in some 
corporeal affection. ‘The contrary opinion seemed to be proved 
by the result of dissection: but the examination has hitherto 
been almost exclusively confined to the brain, or the parts im- 
mediately connected with it. 

We have already observed that the author is very sanguine in 
his hopes of curing insanity; and, in the section on prognosis, he 
more unequivocally brings forwards the same opinion. He thinks 
that it is not hazarding too much to say that, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, ‘ go patients out of every 100 may most assuredly be 
recovered.’ ¢ Consequently,’ he adds, § 90 out of every 100 
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eousigned to perpetual incarceration, it is morally certain, 
might have been restored to health.’ ‘This were a most important 
truth, could it be proved to be,such; and one which must fill 
us at the same time with dreadful remorse for what is past, and 
joyful hopes of what is to come! ‘The justice of the following 
observation cannot be doubted: £ It may be taken as a general 
rule, that the hope of recovery of a lunatic under either forms 
is'‘neatly exactly proportionate to the time which has elapsed 
from the actual commencement of the disease to the time of 
its' being subjected to regular treatment, advancing age always 
rendering the prognosis more dubious.’ We shall not decide 
so peremptorily on the merit of all the subsequent prognos- 
tics: but for the most part they appear to be judicious : 

¢ Youth and the female sex are favourable to compleat restoration, 
age and the male sex embrace the extreme of unfavourable cases. In 
a given number taken from both classes, early recovery and subse- 
quent continuance of sanity has always in my practice been in favour 
of the young and middle aged females, especially when the.malady 
has been connected as it often is with their pregnancies, parturition 
and uterine evacuations and obstructions. Puerpural insanity, al- 
though often very violent, (being commonly of the maniacal form,) 
if judiciously managed, admits of a favourable prognosis as to present 
eure, but it is apparent that an opinion must be judiciously restrained 
to the present attack, because similarity of situation is of such: ready 
occurrence as to counteract the operation of the most powerful pro- 
phylactics. ‘T'he same observations hold good as to insanity excited 
by drunkenness, in these and similar situations no clear decisive prog- 
mosis as to permanence of cure can be given. Pregnancy in some 
women appears to act as the exciting cause of mental aberration, in 
others parturition is followed by the same phenomena, cases of both 
kinds have happened in this city, (Case, No. 17. Append.) both de- 
ecriptions of case afford the most striking proofs of the sources of the 
disease being corporeal.’ 


In the third chapter, the question is discussed respecting the 
hereditary nature of the disease ; and the author attempts to 
establish his position that ‘ insanity is not an hereditary disease 
in the vulgar sense of the word as commonly understood.’ 
Mr. H.’s reasgning on this point does not, however, appear to us 
very convincing ; indeed, it seems to amount to nothing more 
than a determination to use old words in a new sense. When 
we say that insanity is hereditary, we do not mean to express 
that every insane parent must necessarily produce insane 
children, but that the children of insane parents are more pre- 
disposed to the disease than others. Mental derangement, 
Mr. Hill conceives, must depend on the union of some organic 
lesion with predisposition ; the organic lesion may be an in- 
cidental affection, entirely independent of any natural constitu- 
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- Although we have extended our review to a considerable 
length, we have yet gone through only half of the volume, while 
the most important portion of it, the treatment, still remains unexe 
amined: but we do not profess to extract all the useful part of 
it, so as to leave nothing to be gained by perusing the work 
itself. It has been stated that Mr. Hill regards the disease as 

usually curable, but the success of the practice depends on 
circumstances which often do not obtain sufficient attention, and 

are sometimes entirely neglected or counteracted. He is 

generally adverse to public asylums, and at all events thinks 
that patients should not be sent there in the first instance; and 

he urges that much more discrimination should be exercised 
in marking out the two varieties of insanity, and in the con- 
sequent employment of remedies, as applicable to the sthenic 
and asthenic species. According to his view of the disease, as 
frequently arising from some derangement in the stomach and 
the organs of assimilation, he is much more free in his use of 
purgatives than most other practitioners, and is proportionably 
more sparing in the detraction of blood. He seems to place 
considerable confidence in the topical application of cold to 
the head, supposes that the insane are often injured for want 
of a sufficiently nutritive diet, and is on all occasions a strenuous 
advocate for the greatest mildness in the management of the 
afflicted. Onthe whole, we are of opinion that many useful hints 
may be derived from this part of the work; and that, though it 
does not contain any absolutely new idea, several important 
circumstances are brought into view which had not previously 
been adequately regarded. — Before we conclude, we must say 
a word respecting the style of the volume; and this we are 
obliged to remark is extremely objectionable: it is.so verbose 
and intricate, and the punctuation is so bad, that it is no eas; 

task to develope the meaning from the load of words with which 
it is oppressed. Mr. Hill has also been peculiarly profuse in 
his quotations, which are made without any selection, ‘and (as 
far as we can perceive) often without any object, except to shew 


how many books he has consulted. ) Bo Ss. 
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Art. VIII. An Essay on the Philosophy, Study, and Use of 
Natural History. By Charles Fothergill. 1zmo. pp. 272. 
8s. Boards. White and Co. 1813. 


I" appears from the preface that this essay owes its birth to a 
variety of remarks and reflections, that could not be con- 
veniently incorporated in the series of writings which the author 
is preparing for the press, and designs to publish in three 
Separate works. ‘¢ That saaae at present in the state of most 
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forwardness is intitled, * Memoirs and Illustrations of British 
Zoology,” containing the result of personal research into the lives, 
economy, and uses, of such genera and species of animals as 
are the best known or understood throughout England, Scot- 
land, atrd Wales ; illustrated by the most accurate representa- 
tions of many rare subjects, not hitherto figured in any work 
extant. ‘The second will comprehend a general view of the 
“Northern Isles of Britain,” both as to their natural advantages 
and political consequence. And the third will contain, * Co/- 
lections made towards the Natural and Civil History of Yorkshire.” ? 
— As the more irrelevant passages of these projected publica- 
tions seemed still of sufficient importance to excite an interest 
in the higher objects of natural science, they are here thrown 
together under the titles of twelve short chapters, which com- 
pose a pleasing and ingenious little volume. 

With regard to the objects and range of Natural History, and 
its effects on individuals and society, the author well observes 
that -it embraces the consideration of the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal productions of the globe, —the modes of classing 
and arranging them,—and, above all, the uses, civil, moral, and 
religious, which an enlightened study of their various structures 
and properties is so eminently calculated to suggest. ‘To the 
mere sensualist, indeed, to the sordid miser, or to the frivolous 
votary of fashion, the volume of nature is hermetically sealed ; 
while to the virtuous mind it exhibits such displays ‘ of wisdom, 

ower, and happiness, as can only be exceeded by an emanci- 

ation from the shackles and the thick veil of mortality,’ &c. 

he highly beneficial consequences of the study of nature, to 
society at large, are likewise introduced in a few animated sen- 
tences: but, on a theme so extensive and fertile, and so accord. 
ant with the title of the work, we could have tolerated a more 
copious and argumentative pleading ; especially as, in some of 
our seats of learning, a knowlege of the material world, and of 
the structure and habits of the plants and animals which it 
sustains, holds a very subordinate rank in the plan of education, 


jor is even treated with real or affected neglect. 


Mr. Fothergill justly disclaims all intention of limiting the 
study of Natural History to that of its nomenclature; and he 
conceives that those who rest satisfied with such barren infor- 
mation are legitimate objects of satire. Yet we should never 
forget that this science, like every other, requires its drudges 
and pioneers; and that, without the expedients of titles and 
arrangements, its progress would be instantly arrested. In 
order that valuable observations and discoveries may be generally 


apprehended, and intelligibly transmitted to posterity, it is for- 


tunate that the bias of some minds inclines to the construction 
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of synoptical tables, the collation of references, the exposition 
of synonyms, and the framing of accurate catalogues. It is 
surely unnecessary to prove that these preparatory processes are 
not less available to the historian of nature, than are the 
services of the grammarian and lexicographer to the writer or 
the orator. Enlarged views of the science are, beyond all 
doubt, the most dignified and the most interesting : but that 
person is little qualified either to conceive or to relish such 
views, who is ignorant of the elements of which they are 
composed. 

The essayist places his pupil on a fancied eminence, from 
which he may survey the grand outlines of creation, and scan 
the important properties and agency of earth, air, water, and 
fire. From this primary contemplation, he supposes him to 
descend to the distinctions of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
departments. Here dispassionate inquiry will convince him 
that the other animals are not so much inferior to man, with 
respect to mental faculties and endowments, as we are too apt 
to take for granted. 


‘In a discussion of this nature, the immortal part of man, that 
which ranks him with the children of-light, and promises him celestial 
inheritance, must be left entirely out of the question. The Christian i 
reasoner has nothing to do with Brahminical, or Pythagorean, doc- 
trines ; and, therefore, he can have no desire to admit an immortal 
fellowship with inferior creatures, however he may be astonished at 
the powers of mind they severally display ; powers admitting such 
close comparison with his own Solin that the distinctions are 
sometimes so faintly marked as scarcely to be perceptible.’ 


As far as the doctrines of Revelation alone are concerned, 
the above qualification may, perhaps, be admitted : but, if there 
be any weight in one of the most popular arguments for the 
soul’s immortality, deduced from the power of unassisted 
reason, (namely, that which is founded on the unequal distri- 
bution, real or imaginary, of good and evil in this life,) we can- 
not perceive why it should not apply to every sentient creature 
that is possessed of mind; or why the acts of inhumanity and 
oppression, that are so frequently exercised on beasts of burden, 
should not be compensated to them in another state of exist- 
ence. By.the immortal part of man, however, the author is 
careful to inform us that he means ‘his claims to a superior 
state of existence, and to eternal life ; mot any intellectual prin- 
ciple distinct from the physical faculties of what is termed mind.’ 
If we rightly comprehend this phraseology, man, possessing the 
physical faculties of mind, has moreover claims to an eternal 
existence; while the subordinate classes of animals, also posses- 
sing the physical faculties of mind, have no such claims. . Such 
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a position may, for aught that we know tothe contrary, express 
a matter of fact, and be regarded as sound theology: but, if 
so, we are unable to discern the principle of equity or benevo- 
lence from which it is deducible. 

With considerable originality of thinking, Mr. F. successfully 
impugns some of the leading sentiments in Buffon’s elaborate 
but fallacious dissertation on the nature of animals; arguing, 
from a great variety of. cases which are perfectly well authen- 
ticated, and some of which have fallen under his own personal 
observation, the existence of the same mental faculties in the 
inferior animals which are found in man, though in a much 
reduced and Himited cegree. He wight have even disproved 
the Count’s unqualified assertion that, in man, the brain is pro- 
portionally larger than in any other animal; since mocern phy- 
siologists have discovered various exceptious to the alleged fact, 
which is at least as old as the days of Aristotle. ‘lhe peculi- 
arities, which distinguish the brain of the luman subject from 
that of the other mammalia, consist chiefly in the circumstances 
of its possessing a much greater bulk in proportion to the 
nerves that arise from it, and in its being much larger when 
compared with the cerebe:/um and medulla spinalis. 

In most of his comparisons between mankind and the brute 
creation, we perfectly agree with this ingenious and ethical 
writer: but we cannot refrain from remarking that he over- 
looks two immense benefits accorded to the human condition, 
namely, those of articulate speech and the art of writing ; 
by which knowlege is communicated and ramified through in- 
numerable channels, and the stock of information is accumu- 
lated through successive ages. Still, we apprehend, too much 
ground exists for the following strictures on our race: 


¢ After what has been remarked ; and if such views, and such 
acquirements, on the part of man, are allowed to be somethin 
like a criterion of superiority ; it must be confessed, that full two- 
thirds of the human race, in their present state, are little above 
the level of, if they are not inferior to, those animals they are at 
all times so ready to despise, and too often to ill-treat, as below 
them ; but which are, at the same time, quietly and regularly fulfill- 
ing the duties allotted to them, and daily exemplifying faculties for 
which we may in vain look to the human savage ; and is it not true 
that the greater part of men think the business of life fully performed 
when they are able to eat, drink, sleep, and exist ?— Nay, further, 
that most of their days are employed in acquiring the power of being 
able to do so, with something like comfort to themselves. — Most 
other animals eat, drink, sleep, and exist with less trouble, and more 
pleasure. In the important business of supporting life, therefore, 
men are equalled, if not excelled, by their despised associates of the 
animal world. ; 
5 ¢ Other 
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‘ Other men, .placed above the reach of want, and the necessity 
of labour, by a variety of fortuitous circumstances, present a more 
distressing spectacle of human degradation, even than those whem 
adverse fortune has compelled to work with unremitted toil for a pre- 
carious subsistence ; since their pleasures are derived from vice and 
folly of every kind; gratifications which soon corrode, and finally 
consume, that period of existence which was granted for the noblest 
purposes, even to prepare the soul for the fulness of knowledge, and 
the maturity of bliss. If the human mind is capable of the wery 
highest, of God-like, attainments, we should, at the same time, reflect 
that the societies of no other animal present scenes which bear any re- 
semblance to the profligacy and wickedness that fill the streets and 
avenues of large cities. These are degrading to a point far lower 
than the brute can possibly fall; because, it is an attribute of what 
is termed instinct, or a limited mental capacity, constantly to uphold 
the possessor to its duty ; and, surely, it would be better to have in- 
ferior duties to perform, and never, for a moment, to-neglect them; 
than have the highest employments allotted to us, and prove ouréelves 
utterly unworthy and incapable of fulfilling them ; and, when disease 
comes upon him, those maladies from which most other animals.are 
exempted, what weakness is greater than the weakness of man? If 


he is degraded by ignorance, vice, or folly, the spectacle is still more 
painful, still more humiliating,’ &c. 


The question, whether the beasts of the field totally perish in 
death, is shortly and somewhat ambiguously discussed in the 
fifth chapter; ambiguously because, in one passage, we are 
assured that no man can settle this point either in the afirma- 
tive or the negative, while in another we are told that ‘the 
term mind is merely given to designate certain qualities of the 
brain; and all animals having brains, of apparently. similar 
consistence and organization, have mind: and it follows, 
that if the brain perishes, the mind must be destroyed also.’ 
Then, leaving the brute creation in the lurch, we are admo- 
nished to derive comfort against the gloomy doctrine of anni, 
hilation from the lights of philosophy and pure religion; and 
we are duly reminded of our exalted destinies, the folly of a 
belief in predestination, and the absurdity of atheism. — The 
author very feelingly deprecates the exercise of all wanton 
murder and cruelty, without absolving even the naturalist from 
the unnecessary infliction of pain on sentient beings. 


« It may perhaps be said, that a discourse on the iniquity and evil 
consequences of murder would come with a bad grace from one who 
was himself a murderer: and 80 it would: but not if it came from 
the lips of a repentant murderer, Who can describe that which he has 
not seen, or give utterance to that which he has not felt? Never 
shall I forget the remembrance of a little incident which occurred to 
me during my boyish days—an ineident which many will deem 
trifling and ugimportant, but which has been particularly interesting 
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to my heart, as giving erigin to sentiments, and rules of action, which 
have since been very dear to me. 

‘ Besides a singular elegance of form and beauty of plumage, the 
eye of the common /apwing is peculiarly soft and expressive : it is 
large, black, and full of lustre, rolling, at it seems to do, in liquid 
gems of dew. I had shot a bird of this beautiful species ; but, on 
taking it up, I found that it was not dead. I had wounded its breast, 
and some big drops of blood stained the pure whiteness of its feathers. 
As I held the hapless bird in my hand, hundreds of its companions 
hovered round my head, uttering continued shrieks of distress, and, 
by their plaintive cries, appeared to bemoan the fate of one to whom 
they were connected by ties of the most tender and interesting nature; 
whilst the poor wounded bird continually moaned, with a kind of in. 
ward, wailing note, expressive of the keenest anguish ; and, ever and 
anon, it raised its drooping head, and turning towards the wound in 
its breast, touched it with its bill, and then looked up in my face, 
with an expression that I have no wish to forget, for it had power to 
touch my heart, whilst yet a boy,’ when a thousand dry precepts in 
the academical closet would have been of no avail.’ 


In the course of his pleadings, Mr. Fothergill candidly 
admits that some of the insect-tribes manifest much less 
sensibility to pain than animals of a more complicated organiza- 
tion ; and he adduces some very remarkable exemplifications of 
the fact. He particularly mentions the case of one dragon-fly, 
when pinned down in the insect-box, coolly devouring its prey ; 
and of another which, when deprived of its abdomen, and 
supplied with a false one, consisting of a slender filament 
taken from a geranium, not only dispatched a fly with great 
greediness, but, when set at liberty, flew away with as much 
apparent unconcern as if it had suffered no mutilation. 
These and similar well-attested anecdotes sufficiently prove, 
that all animals do not feel the same degrees of pain under 
similar privations, or modes of torture: but that the intensity 
of suffering is regulated by the organization of the animal sub- 
jected to it, and may in a great measure depend on the ¢ quality 
of the blood, the number and fineness of the vessels, and the 
delicacy of the nerves.’ 

Chapter vii. commences with a position more flattering, 
as we conceive, to the pride than to the actual virtue of our 
species ; that ‘man has evidentally been created the vice- 
gerent of God upon earth.’ Our attention, however, is 
speedily diverted from the illustration of this high-sounding 
doctrine, to the consideration of another which is far more level 
‘to our apprehensions, and involves that system of checks by 
which the excessive fecundity of animal-life is kept down to the 


‘means of subsistence. On this principle, the author very in- 


geniously explains the final cause of an apparent anomaly’in the 
arrangements of Providence; we mean, the eagerness with 
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which some of the prolific species, as the tat, rabbit, &c. 
devour their own offspring. 

Another sentiment, which spontaneously flows from our 
notions of the wisdom and goodness of the Deity, is that no 
species of animal has been created in vain; although our very 
limited sagacity may not, in every case, be able to discern the 
usefulness of some of the more noxious families. The super- 
abundant vegetation of hot countries, which might degenerate 
into a mass of corruption, is checked by the ravages of the 
locust, which likewise affords food to man; and myriads of 
tormenting mosquitoes, bred in swamps and marshes, are 
eminently serviceable in consuming those animal and putrid 
-remains, which would otherwise generate noisome effluvia, 
pregnant with disease and death. Besides all this, every species 
probably ministers, directly or indirectly, to the sustenance of 
others; and it is not for us to calculate the extent of mischief 
which might ensue from the obliteration of a single link in the 
chain of creation. ‘The very dreasiness of the desert has its 
appropriate inhabitants, among which the ostrich holds a dis- 
tinguished station, though its economy has been too incon- 
siderably appreciated. Mr. Fothergill’s comment on a passage 
in Shaw’s travels, relative to the habits of this bird, is worthy of 
transcription, but too long for our insertion. Our humane 
readers will likewise concur in his spirited reprehension of the 
wanton practice of shooting swallows and martins on the 
wing. ‘The common earth-worm, however much despised, 
not only affords food to many species of birds, and to some 


quadrupeds, but promotes in various ways the vegetation of 
plants. 


‘ The utility of worms, indeed, really consists in fertilizing the 
earth, though they act also as correctors to our rich soils; a fact 
that seems to have escaped the notice of the accurate Wuite. By 
cleansing the surface of the ground they inhabit of those vast 
quantities of leaves, fibres. of plants, and decaying vegetable matter, 
which, at certain seasons, cover the earth, they make the best possible 
preparation for reproduction. Poor soils are ameliorated and en- 
riched by their labours, and rank land is rendered more serviceable 
by having a portion of the fat redundance of vegetable particles re- 
moved, which is performed by earth-worms, who prey upon the finer 
parts of rich vegetable mould, as well as upon vegetables themselves.: 
a fact that may be easily proved, by dissecting one of these animals 
newly taken from fertile ground. 

‘ Worms have another important service to perform, which is done 
by producing a gradual and regular change and admixture of 
the component parts of the soils they inhabit, which are generally 
fertile in proportion to the number of worms found in them :_inso- 
much, that no animal of this kind was ever found in a strictly barren 
piece of land. Both farmers and gardeners form very erroneous 
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conclusions on this subject ; and are never more blinded by prejudice, 
than in their persecutions of these useful agents, who convert what 
would otherwise be unprofitable, into the best materials for a fertile 
soil ; and, as they only draw into their holes what is prostrate upon, 
or touching, the earth, they cannot injure the strong and he thy 
plants which grow upright.’ 


In like manner, the viper and the toad are shewn to exercise 
their peculiar offices of benefit to mankind: the former, by 
keeping within bounds the smaller murine species, which would 
otherwise speedily over-run whole districts ; and the latter, by 
reducing the superfluous multiplication of various insects and 
worms. 

Perhaps the most original, and certainly one of the most 
pleasing, chapters in this performance is the tenth; in which 
the author descants, in a lively and feeling strain, on the plea. 
sure which Providence has invariably annexed to the fulfilment 
of each animal’s duties, or destinies, whatever these may be; 
and the pain which inevitably follows every deviation from such 
fulfilment, whether that deviation be voluntary or compulsa- 
tory, Some fine illustrations of this doctrine are deduced from 
the delights of parental affection, and from the functions of nest 
ling and incubation: but we have left no room for farther 
extracts. 

The eleventh chapter presents us with some interesting 
thoughts on that mysterious change of matter which is contin- 
ually taking place in the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms; and in consequence of which law of nature, though 
forms are fleeting and evanescent, not an atom in the universe 
is lost. Animal, vegetable, and- mineral reproductions and 
decompositions assume their appropriate characters and appear- 
ances: but the organized and unorganized productions of 
nature probably result. from different modifications of that 
elementary matter, into which they seem to be alike ultimately 
resolvable. In the strong language of. Shakspeare, * a king 
may. go a progress through the guts of a beggar ;”” and the dust 
of an Alexander or a Cesar may be traced to the stopping of a 
bung-hole. : 


‘¢ To this complexion we must come at last.” 


The concluding chapter is intended as a brief recapitulation 
of the objects and sentiments recommended and illustrated 
throughout the volume.—The spirit of the whole is obviously 
dictated by the purest intentions, and cannot fail, we should 
think, to serve the cause of genuine piety and philosophy: while 
from the amusing anecdotes relative to the habits of particular 
species of animals, which are occasionally introduced in these 


pages, 
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pages, we may venture to predict that Mr. Fothergill’s more 
extended lucubrations will experience a cordial welcome from 
the British public. Maur 





Art. 1X. The Bees; a Poem, in Four Books.,. With Notes, 
Moral, Political, and Philosophical. By John Evans, M.D. 
F.R.M.S. Ed. Book III. 4to. pp.123.- 7%. sewed. Long- 
man andCo. 1813. 

F the two preceding books of this poem, we have already 
stated our unbiassed sentiments *. ‘The present /ivraison, 

which is inscribed to Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, . 

commences with an invocation to Sylvanus, the wood-nymphs, 

and other rustic deities: a stale expedient, which might easily 
have been spared, without any injury ‘to the general effect. 

The transition, however, from rural nymphs to the ¢ fair enthu- 

siasts’ of Llangollen’s vale, is natural and easy. ‘These recluse 

ladies, moreover, sedulously cultivated an apiary; and they 
appear to have had strong claims on the poet’s gratitude: since, 
after having celebrated the history of their retirement, and the 
mountain-plants that adorn their artificial rock-work, he thus 
again apostrophizes them: 
¢ AccomPLisH’D FEMALES! while ye joy to rove 

At eve’s sweet pensive hour thro’ glade or grove, 

O’er each moist Dryad haply may ye bend 

In sad remembrance of a long-lost Friend, 

Beneath + whose qin care the scions grew, 

And o’er his lawn their first green honeurs threw, 

If on that friend your partial plaudits smil’d, 

And the lone hours of drooping age beguil’d, 

While yet his pencil’s fault’ring stroke could trace 

In this fair Arcady each sylvan grace ; 

Fain would the bard that paints your Hybla’s round, 

(Since poesy is still but merued sound, ) 

Share in a father’s fame, and cheer’d by you, 

With zeal redoubled his lov’d theme pursue.’ 


The theme is pursued, accordingly, at least for a few pages ; 
and the gathering of propolis, one of the first labours of a 
new settled swarm, suggests the following version of a well- 
known fact : 


—_—, 


* 


* See Rev. N.S. Vol. li. p.312., and Vol. lviii. p.23. 
‘+ Beneath.| A large proportion of the trees and shrubs in this 
Cambrian Arcadia were reared by the author’s father on the banks of 
the Virnwy, in Shropshire. The affectionate attention paid to him 
by these ladies during his solitary residence at Wynnstay, after the 
death of the-Jate baronet, and amidst the increasing infirmities of age, 
made a-deep and lasting impression on his feeling mind; nor, shall it 
ever be erased from the breasts of his grateful family.’ 
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‘ Nor deem, vain boaster, that reserv’d for thee 
Hangs all the ripening fruit on reason’s tree. 
Even these, the tiniest tenants of thy care, 
Claim of that reason theigrapportion’d share ; 
Witness yon slaughter’d snail, within their door 
Tomb’d like the first bold Greek on [lion’s shore. 
Slow pacing, while the unwieldy lubbard crawls, 
In heedless gaze, nor marks the embattl’d walls, 
Wond’ring the warders view his brawny chest, 
And eye-tipp’d horns that quiver on his crest ; 
Horns doom’d no more to paint the pencill’d ray, 
Nor with nice sense direct his ready way, 

For, soon in fearless ire their wonder lost, 
Spring fiercely from the comb th’ indignant host, 

_ Lay the pierc’d monster breathless on the ground, 
And clap in joy their victor pinions round. 
While all in vain concurrent numbers strive 
‘To heave the slime-girt giant from the hive, 
Sure not alone by force instinctive sway’d, 

But blest with reason’s soul-directing aid, 
Alike in man or bee, they haste to pour, 
Thick hardening as it falls, the flaky shower ; 
Embalm’d in shroud of glue the mummy lies, 
No worms invade, no foul miasmas rise. 

A second victim now, in crested state, 

Drags his cov’d mansion thro’ the fatal gate ; 
Ah! soon appall’d, he hears the hoarse alarm, 
And sees with wild affright the rushing swarm. 
In vain, fast-shrinking to his self-built home, 
He bars with slime the convoluted dome : 
High o’er his head yet clammier cements swell, 
And strokes of busy plasterers sound his knell.’ 


By means of one of his dexterous hooks, Dr. Evans con- 
trives to connect the imprisoned snail with the fossil bones in 
the rock of Gibraltar, and the universal deluge. From this 
last sublime catastrophe, he rapidly descends to the preparation 
of wax, the advantages of Mr. Wildman’s glass-hives, the un- 
varying symmetry of the cells, &c.; and he next illustrates, in 
eloquent and animated numbers, the fine idea that the structure 
and habits of an insect as powerfully attest the existence of 
Deity as the most stupenduous productions of nature or of art. 
He then commemorates the gathering of honey, farina, and 
honey-dew, in summer, the loves of the bees, and the mas- 
sacre of the drones. In alluding to the supposed imperfect 


- vision of the bee, or rather to that insect’s indistinct perception 


of very near objects, (a defect which, it has been alleged, is 
compensated by the antenne,) the poet thus feelingly aposr 
trophizes a departed friend, and a brother-bard: 


‘ Thus, O! my Bracktock, when thy morn of light, 
Clos’d its young dawn in ever-during night, 
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Ere yet could Mem’ry in thy infant brain 

Store of bright objects her ideal train, 

Kiud heaven, in mercy, lent each sister sense 
A brisker flow, a ten-fold influence. 

Each feeling chord how exquisitely strung ! 
With toues impressive how the arched ear rung! 
Faney with fairy-pen the landscape drew, 

And flash’d all Nature on thy inward view. 
i’en on the child shone music’s melting power, 
While artless numbers sooth’d the boyish hour, 
Genius and taste in mingled currents ran, 

And stamp’d the poet, ere they own’d the man. 
Ah! long to realms of purer bliss remov’d, 
That poet hails the harmony he lov’d.’ 


The closing images are well conceived, and happily pour. 
trayed: but they would have formed, in our apprehension, a 
more natural termination of the whole poem, than of any of 
its separate portions ; because they exhibit to us the conclusion 
of an industrious day, on the part of the bee and of the peasant, 
the contrasted condition of the honest rustic and the wealthy 
sensualist, anc the far more elevated enjoyments of a cultivated 
mind; which, contemplating in an evening-landscape the pre- 
sence of its Divine author, confidently reposes in a future and 

_ more perfect state of existence. 

Such is a sketch of the design of the present Book, which 
appears to be rather more correctly finished than either of the 
other two, while its general physiognomy and features so 
strongly resemble both as to absolve us from the task of farther 
criticism. —In profusion and copiousness of explanatory notes, 
Dr. Evans is perhaps more fashionable than judicious: but, 

| where we find so much to commend, we are unwilling t¢ 
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Art. X. Caledonia: or, an Account, Historical and Topographic, 
of North Britain, from the most ancient to the present Times. 
Vol. II. By George Chalmers, F.K.S.andS.A. 4to. pp. 1007. 
3]. 3s. sewed. Cadell and Davies. 

HETHER the literary undertakings of Mr.Chalmers excite 

any lively sensations in the public, whether their progress be 
watched withanxiety, and whether their completion be learnt with 
delight, we do not presume to say: but this is undoubted, that he 
seldom loses sight of them himself, or is tardy in executing them. 

We know not any instance except the present in which he has 

failed in this respect. It will be recollected that, in his former 

volume, he stated that he should speedily favour the world with 
another; and the promise has so far been kept, that a valume not 
less formidable than the first has long made its appearance. It 
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is not, however, what the laborious author had Jed us to expece, 
That which he announced to follow his history of Caledonia 
was a Dictionary chorographical and philological, for the inves~ 
tigation of the various languages which had ever been spoken 
in that country ; and, after the Dictionary, was to come what 
we have here, namely, a topographical history in ‘ a sequence 
of shires.’ In the present volume we have only a part of this 
+ topographical history, including that of the southern counties ; 
Roxburgh, Berwick, Haddington, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 
Peebles, and Selkirk. The account of each shire is given under 
eight heads; that is to say, its name, situation, extent, natural 
objects, antiquities, establishment as a shire, civil history, agri- 
culture, manufactures and trade, and ecclesiastical history: pre- 
ceded by an introductory chapter, in which the author treats 
of the country in general, its first settlement, original disco- 
very, the names by which it has succesively been distinguished, 
the name of Caledonia, its North British inhabitants, the Scoto- 
Saxon period, what are here called its degrees, its several judi- 
catories, sherifwicks, ecclesiastical state, parishes, ministers, 
stipends, superficial contents, agricultural state, roads, coins, 
banks, weights and measures, foreign trade, ports, shipping, 
wealth private and public, moral effects, and its chorography. 
The author professes to have taken the whole of this volumi- 
nous matter from authentic sources, and acknowleges that he 
made great use of Robertson’s parliamentary record, objection- 
able as he admits that work in many respects to be. 
_ We are assured that 


‘ There was intended to be prefixed to this volume a new map of 
Scotland; in which the boundaries of shires are more elaborated 
than they formerly were ; the limits of districts are better ascertained; 
the location of the churches are more discriminated, and the names 
and places are more appropriated to the history: but the infirmities 
of the engraver have made it necessary to postpone this map, till the 
appearance of the following volumes.’ 





7 


; The presumption is strong that those who judge composition 
: to be easy are strangers to the art. To jumble words together, 
| so as to produce an indistinct and obscure meaning, is one 

thing: but to compose is another, Mr. Chalmers, we suspect, 
knows not the labour of hunting long for the term which best 
. expresses the idea; and we acquit him of ever having con- 
sumed time in arranging his words, or in rendering the junc- 
tion of his sentences amar and natural. In attempting to be 
concise, we dare say that he has never found himself becoming 
obscure; in lopping off redundancies, he has never impaired ; 
nor is he chargeable with wasting time in order to make his 
periods flow, or to give point to his sentences and illumination 
to his pages. From him, it would seem, composition calls for 

| little 
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little else than manual labour: he pens a treatise as he would 
scrawl a letter, the public and posterity seeming no more in his 
eyes than a common correspondent; and he discusses the gravest 
subject as he would talk of a topic of the day. 

The subjects in the present volume have not usually been 
connected with such as are introduced in the preceding. Indeed, 
it is scarcely consistent that any person, who has been long 
engaged in setting forth the high topics of history, in A a 
ing the plans of statesmen, and in narrating the exploits of the 
hero, should in one and the same work bring himself to describe 
antiquities, and to give topographical and statistical details. We 
did not expect to behold the civil history of a country followed 
by a detailed account of its subdivisions ; and to this departure 
from usage we are not disposed so far to give our sanction as 
to apply criticism to it. From the view which we have taken 
of this immense mass, it does not appear that the usual accuracy 
of Mr. Chalmers has forsaken him; while, with regard to 
selection of matter, arrangement, and style, the performance 
does not rank above the generality of the kind. Jo 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1815. 


POETRY. 


Art.11. Don Emanuel, a Poem, in Three Cantos, with Notes: by 
Matthew Newport, Esq. A.B. late of Trinity College, Dublin. 
4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1813. 

This hero-Don seems to be a kind of non-descript, harmless, walk- 
ing gentleman, whose history the author very concisely delineates in 
the tew following lines : 

¢ Yet e’er the matin organ sound, 
In Lisbon’s portals myst be found 
An hero known in virtuous fame : 
Emanuel is the hero’s name ; 
Who, hand in hand, and side by side, 
Must wed with Lusitanian bride, 
And, then with anxious monarch, go 
Far as Brazilian Janeiro, 
Or, should Fate dash a luckless oar, 
Far as Brazilian Salvador.’ 


This we presume to be a bold use of the figure tolepov er porepor, 
Salvador being usually placed in the charts at a’ less distance from 
Portugal than Rio Janeiro. 
Emanuel then sets forth to seek his Lusitanian bride, and very 
quietly puts up with a rebuke which he receives from his friend 
Rav. Fes. 1815. P Lorenzo 
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Lorenzo for avoiding the field of battle. The reader will here be 
reminded of ** He who fights,”” &c. &c. 


‘ « Then only ’midst the warlike clangs, 

Or only when the scabbard hangs 
Contracted, and unarm’d, 

The true set heart can feel the flame, 

Which binds him to his country’s fame, 
By patriot virtue warm’d. 

O surely those together set, 

For consult in the cabinet, 
May justly be alarm’d. 

Lorenzo, quaint is thy intent, 

And quaint indeed thy argument, 

?Tis true, we those, with justice call 

Patriots, who for Iberia fall 

In battle field; but surely they, 

Who far from roar of bloody fray, 

In Junta’s sable robes attir’d, 


May with a fellow flame be fir’d.” ’ 


The sentiment in this passage seems to keep pace in propriety with 
‘ the language.—The hero next appears in the facetious character of a 
Bouncer ; not that species of bouncer which young Wilding so ex- 
éellently represents, but the following : 


7 


¢ Two coursers tramp the suburb plain, 
Emanuel disdains the rein, 
And grasping tight the flowing mane, 
Across the saddle bounc’d.’ 


We shall not detail the incoherent tissue of incidents which occur 
in the course of his journey to Brazil, but shall follow him to the 
church; where, with his Maria at his side, he appears in all the 
ganeee of a bridegroom. We know not whether it be the custom in 

pain for the pect and maidens to sing choruses at the altar, but the 
description of such singing in this place gives us rather the idea of a 
sailor’s wedding in a farce than of any other ceremony. Moreover, 
we cannot help pitying the poor Don when this cheering chorus is 
so unfortunately interrupted by the appearance of a troop of French 
soldiers, headed by a second Don, (Pedro, by name,) who accosts 
both bride and bridegroom shortly, yet pithily, in the subjoined 
verses : 

« « OQ Lady, you must come with me, 
And youth, my pris’ner you must be.’” 
Maria faints, Emanuel cries, 
“ Help! help!’ faint echo, help, replies ; 
«* And, chieftain, take the pains to learn,”? 
Exclaims Emanuel, stout and stern, 
«« That e’er from me my bride you part, 
This dagger’s blade shall pierce your heart, 
Or if it fail to reek in thine, 
It pierces hers, and pierces mine.”’ ” 
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To shorten this interesting tale, we have only to record that Don 
P. disarms Don E., and intrusts his prisoner to the care of a 
complaisant centinel, who gives him his sword again : 


¢ But with hands 
Swordless a second time he stands ;’ 


and here we will leave him: 
“ Solventur risu tabule :—tu missus abibis.”’ Hod ° 


Art. 12. Cumbrian Legends ; or, Tales of other Times : dedicated to 
H.R.H. the Princess Charlotte of Wales. By Mrs. Ryves, of 
Ryves Castle. Crown 8vo. pp. 184. 10s. 6d. Boards. Printed 
at Edinburgh. | 
These compositions being inscribed to the Princess Charlotte of 

Wales, the fair writer invokes “ angels bright and fair’? to guard 

her Royal Highness’s heart; while ‘“‘ to make assurance doubly 

sure,”? she directs Minerva to spread her egis.— Mrs. Ryves gives 
little of either variety or animation to her “ meek-eyed”’ saints and 
ladies: but, to make amends, she sets inanimate nature hard at work: 
the moon bows and smiles (p.40.); the biast shrieks and growls, 
and at last ‘ owns a savage howl’ (p.41.); the trees thrill with 
rapture, or weep tears of blood; and, when “ tir’d naturé’”’ is 
described as sinking to sleep, she is also made to dream, (p.8.) — 

After such unwonted performances, those who are not interested by 

the Cumbrian Legends cannot allege that the fair author’s muse is 

tame, though they may perhaps “ hint a fault’? of an opposite 


nature. M®BRar. 
Art. 13. Poetical Effusions, by Isabella Lickbarrow, Kendal. 8vo. 


pp-127. Richardson. 1814. 

The introduction to these verses is written with a simplicity and 
humility which are sufficient to mollify the severest critic ; and the 
compositions, though not brilliant, display much chastened feeling, 
and a poetical perception of the beauties of nature. Do 


Art.14. Mentor and Amander; or, a Visit to Ackworth School, with 
descriptive Notes. By alate Teacher. Crown 8vo. 1s. Darton. 
1814. 

A yl disposed to agree with Mentor in his abhorrence of severe 

corporeal punishment for children; and, for the sake of giving pub- 

licity to his mild suggestions, we should be glad to recommend this 
simple and rather pleasing description of the school at Ackworth, 
instituted by the Society of Friends. TD» 


Art.15. Tears of the Novel Writers; or, Fiction’s Urn, a Satirical 
Poem. Crown 8vo. pp. 61. Souter. 1814. 
Fastidious readers will be inclined to refuse this writer’s guidance 
in matters of taste, when they perceive his own ignorance of grammar 
and poetry in such lines as the following : 


‘ Scribble strange nonsense as the nonsense rise.’ P. 2. 
‘ Black letter mania—stupifying rage, 
With book-making, have banished taste the age.’ P. 18. 
‘ Yet of this wond’rous bard the sadden’d sense 
Wept most at purity to give offence.? P. 19. 
P 2 Even 
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Even his meaning is unintelligible when he asserts that Sacharissa’s 


| ¢ Lines have power 
| To warm us in the cause of Poland’s chill, 
Amusing time without the power to kill.” 


Throughout the book, he obliges us to pronounce the word Jour 

as if it contained two syllables ; and indeed an hour passed in reading 
:,y} {his verses will probably appear unusually long: while (p.7.) he 
mis-pronounces the name of Thalia, laying the accent on the first 
syllable ; and certainly the comic muse has not been propitious to his 
invocation. Yet this gentleman’s ‘* modesty”’ is no * candle to his 

merit ;’’ for he is so well satistied with his attempt at satire, that, in 

the dedication to Mr. Matthias, he seems to expect ¢ an extensive 
portion of the public’ to admire his verses more than the * Pur. 


suits of Literature.’? D 


Art.16. Familiar Poems, Moral and Religious. By Susannah 
Wilson. 12mo. 28. Boards. Darton and Harvey. 1814. 
In the preface to these verses, the writer is stated to be of 
very humble rank, and we believe that few persons in the same station 
f. could equal her compositions: but, to say the truth, we rejoice in 
- 8 6(& this persuasion, since so much maudlin poetry already exists that we 
( deprecate a permission to our domestics to become also servants of 
the muses. 
We are told that Mrs. S. Wilson has read Milton and Young ; 
and Cowper’s poems should probably have been added to the list of 
_,her studies, since we trace a resemblance between the last stanza of 
her ode on her mother’s death and part of Cowper’s beautiful ad- 
dress to his mother’s picture, which can scarcely have originated in 
accident. (See p. 48.) —In the poem called ‘ The Missionary,’ we 
find, mixed with some nonsense, one good and new idea, p. 93. : 
but, the writer’s piety not being guided by good taste, she is in 
danger of rendering sacred subjects either ludicrous or revolting; 
as, for instance, in the dialogue supposed to take place between our 
Saviour and the author’s soul, (p.126.) which is displeasing from 
its familiarity ; and the a of her mother’s imagined entrance 





into heaven is far too daring for so unskilful a hand. D 


Art.17. The Orphans; or, the Battle of Nevil’s Cross. A metrical 
Romance, in Five Cantos. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Cadell and 

| Davies. 1814. 
; It is not sufficient to say of this writer, Magnis excidit ausis; 
since, as his daring is not justified by his talents, he ought to be 
| reproved for presuming to be an imitator of such a poet as Mr. 
( | Walter Scott. He has certainly failed in his attempt to emulate ; 
(see Advertisement ;) and of this failure instances occur in almost 
every page: but for a proof of it we need only quote the first stanza 


of Canto u. : 


¢ Oh! is there happiness below, 
May pair that sainted spirits know ; 
Tranquil—serene— as bliss of heaven? 
: Tis surely that to mortal given, 
. Frem 
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From pain, from anguish freed, to rove 
Again the meadow and the grove ; 

Again to dash the diamond dew ; 

Again the streaky west to view ; 

Again with extacy to hear 

The skylark’s carol shrill and clear, 

The linnet’s lay, faced dove 

Tone his note of and love ! 

And freedom if eet from pain, 

How doubly sweet from phrenzy’s chain 5 
From more than reason’s eye can fear, 
From more than sentient clay can bear ! 
Who breathes, but at such hour has felt 
With love to all his bosom melt ! 

In gratitude to Him o’erflow, 

Who points the pang, who balms the woe!’ 







Five cantos of such poetry are too much for the most ardent lover 


of metrical romances. Mo ¥. 


Art. 18. Classical Pastime ; ina Set of poetical Enigmas, on the 
Planets and Zodiacal Signs. By Marianne Curties, 8vo. 5, 
Boards. Richardson. 

This Classical Pastime requires some introductory explanation, and, 
when it is explained, we discover that very unnecessary pains are here 
taken to burden the memory for the sake of enabling it to recollect 
the names of the planets of our solar system, and of the signs of the 
zodiac. Antient and modern personages and objects are described 
and combined in a very confused and unintelligible manner; gods and 
men, mountains, cities, and rivers, being jumbled together without ang 
ostensible reason: the names of these personages and objects must then 
be recollected by the pupil, and, finally, by joining their initials, he 
works out the name of the planet or sign ve The utility of such 
queer enigmas we cannot perceive. Why, we may ask, (to take 
the first instance, ) must Saturn, Olympus, and Latona, be described, 
to help a young person to recollect the word So/? - What connec. 
tion have the classical accounts of Saturn, Olympus, and Latona, 
with the great luminary in the center of our system? The first 
enigma is marked with the astronomical sign of the sun, (©) and the 
opening stanzas are as follow : 


¢ When first this Orb dow/’d from th’ Almighty hand, 
While yet the stamp of innocence it bore, 
Each plant spontaneous crown’d the smiling land, 
And halcyons swept the sea from shore to shore : 


‘ In these prime golden days, as poets feign’d, 
(Earth’s virgin bosom yet unstain’d with blood, ) 
The father of the Gods benignly reign’d ; 
And all were happy then, for all were good. 


¢ This father name.’— 


Thus, when it may be supposed that some description is about to be 
given of the great source of 2) and heat, mention is made of an 
3 ork. 
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orb bow/’d from the Almighty’s hand, as if the Deity had been 
playing at nine-pins ; which orb, however, is meant for our earth, and 
then is subjoined an account of the old god Saturn and his golden 
days. ‘This father of the gods the pupil must recollect for the sake 
of the first letter of his name, with the initials of O/ympus, and La- 
tona, subsequently depicted in verse ; and then comes what is called 
the explanation, which still requires the key at the end: 


¢ The initials join’d will instant@meous tell 
The world’s great eye, ex tless source of day ! 
In whvse bright beams, life, light, and beauty dwell ; 
Who glads e’en distant Herschel with his ray.’ 


This lady has probably compiled her series of acrostic enigmas for 
the use of some pupils ; but in our opinion she has laboured much to 
little purpose. The names introduced have no connection with the 
object to be developed. The volume is also very incorrectly printed, 
even toa greater extent than the list of errata indicates. Moy 


Art. 19. Disappointment ; or, the Hunt after Royalty. A Poem. 
* By John Williams. Crown 8vo. 2s, Darton and Co. 1814. 

During the visit of the foreign sovereigns to the British capital, 
the populace amused themselves by going, as they termed it, ‘ 4 
King and Emperor-hunting ;’? and it appears, by this poem, that 
Mr. Williams was one of this large hunting party. 


¢ Could I a loit’rer here remain, 
Nor mix among the festive train ? 
When all was hope, and joy, and glee, 
Could apathy prevail on me? 
*T was vain the thought ; I too must go, 
And see the gaudy, glitt’ring show.’ 


Away then dashes Mr. W. with his dulcinea to Greenwich, to see 
the royal strangers: but they go and return without accomplishing 
their object This is the Disappatntment ; and it is told in such la- 


mentable verse that we hope he has prepared for himself a second 
disappointment. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 20. Political Portraits, in this new Era ; with Explanatory 
Notes—Historical and Biographical. By William Playfair, Author 
of the ‘ Political Atlas,”’ the ‘* Decline and Fall of Nations,”’ 
and other Works. 8vo. 2 Vols pp.g52. 11. 4s. Boards. 
Chapple. 1813-14. 

This is, on the whole, a most singular performance ; containing a 
very unconnected and miscellaneous assemblage of personages, to- 
gether with a series of observations, which are scarcely less remark- 
able on some occasions for their excentricity than on others for their 
insipid and common-place character. In arranging the succession of 
his portraits, Mr. Playfair has chosen to adopt the alphabetical order, 
a method which, however proper in a-work of great extent, seems 
wholly unnecessary in the present case; and the consequence of 
which has been the juxta-position of personages the least likely 

13 to 
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to possess any common characteristics or principles of association. 
We have thus the Emperor Alexander preceded by our unambitious 
countryman Mr. Adam; the Emperor Francis II. folowing close 
on the heels of Mr. Foster; the Duke del Infantado coupled with 
our East-India-acquaintance, Sir Hugh Inglis; and the warlike 
Platoff delineated side by side with the legal Sir Thomas Plumer. 

In his prefatory remarks, the author makes a rather unusual kind 
of complaint ; viz. of the diffigulty of conveying pleasant information 
to the ear of the Prince Regent. By neglecting a proposition which 
Mr. P. made, (p- §3.) an opportunity was lost, he says, of render- 
ing the Prince the ‘idol of the people.? ‘That a minister should not 
wish kings or regents to be admired is, in this gentleman’s opinion, 
nothing extraordinary: but he can by no means conceive how sucha 
feeling should actuate their private friends. The proposition in 
question was to senda message to parliament, desiring an inquiry into 
the high price of flour compared with that of wheat ; and no doubt 
of the possibilty of a great change taking place, in consequence, 
seems ever to have entered into the mind of the projector. He is 
equally confident that the misunderstanding with the Princess of 
Wales might have been easily adjusted: but the guardians of Carlton- 
House appear to have been as insensible to the charms of Mr. P.’s 
oratory on this as on the equally delicate subject (p. 54.) of a pecu- 
niary claim on the Prince. 

The list of portraits begins in due form with his Majesty, and 
goes round the whole royal circle, who are treatedthroughout with the 
most respectful condescension: while the indignation and declama- 
tory powers of the author are reserved for the Opposition in this 
country, and for the more conspicuous adherents of Bonaparte on the 
Continent. For example, after having launched out into high-flown 
encomiums on the Princess Charlotte and her once destined spouse, 


_, Mr. P. heightens the colouring by a vehement effusion against that 


arch-renegado, Marshal Davoust. Panegyric, however, may be 
called the general character of the book ; and on some occasions it 
is rather unluckily applied, as in commending (Vol. i. p. 250.) the 
disinterestedness of Lord Cochrane. When he has finished the deli- 
neation of the royal family, the writer introduces Mr. Abbott and a 
variety of alphabetical successors, whose names we should enumerate, 
were we not deterred by a desire of avoiding te raise curiosity, when 
it cannot be gratified: because the reader who, attracted by the interest 
of the title, expects to find either amusing or useful observations, will 
bestow his labour in vain, and will travel through a work abounding 
with such ¢ruisms as that (p. 487.) ¢ Lord Wellington is penetrating 
and clear sighted,’ or (p. 498.) the‘ Irish are generous and good 
hearted, but hasty and inconsiderate.? We must add also, that, 
when this uninviting style becomes occasionally elevated, the opinions 
or rather allegations of the author are crude and erroneous to an ex- 
traordinary degree.—In this, as in his former publications, Mr. P. 
keeps up, with all imaginable consistency, the character of a writer 
who disdains to seek for truth by the old fashioned path of progres- 
sive inquiry ; and his talents, as Dr. Johnson said of Junius, certainly 
do net shine in demonstration. 

4 BIOGRAPHY. 


Lo. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Art.21. The Advantages of early Piety displayed in a Memoir of 
Mr. John Clement, Surgeon, late of Weymouth ; who died in the 
Twentieth Year of his Age. Couigiled from his Letters and 
Diary; and interspersed with occasional Reflections. By John 
Hooper, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Hatchard. 1814. 
Biographies of ordinary characters, written under the strong im. 

pulse of private friendship, are liablesto swell into unnecessary mag- 

nitude, and to become tiresome frem an attempt to give them an 
undue importance. Little things cannot be made great by pompous 
description ; nor can common incidents obtain importance by bein 

minutely detailed. ‘To undertake the delineation of the ecbeciitii 
character of a IN man who was apprenticed to a country-surgeon 
at seventeen years of age, and died at twenty, is ludicrous; while, by 

copying letters and a diary, the writer has extended his account to 190 

octavo pages. Mr. Clement seems to have been a good young man: 

but his friend has told us more of ‘him than it was necessary for us to 
know ; and to speak of a youth of twenty as ‘ exhibiting a bright 
constellation of excellences’ is to outrage common sense. At his 
time of life, his character could scarcely be said to have been formed : 
the blossom had opened well, but the fruit was not formed. Was it 
requisite to tell the public that the first thing which this young man 

did as an apothecary’s apprentice was ¢ teow a little ginger,’ or, 

to use Mr. Hooper’s pompous expression, that he thus * commenced 

his career ?? This trivial circumstance is mentioned in the chapter 
which treats of young Clement’s professional character, and is placed 
on a par with ‘the first rude draught of a Raphael, and the first 

mathematical figure drawn by a Newton!’ Mr. Hooper is very ill 

calculated to discriminate characters, if he cannot distinguish between 

the promising displays of true genius, and operations which the 
lowest journeyman can and always does perform. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.22. Discourses on Universal Restitution, delivered to the Society 
of Protestant Dissenters in Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. By John Prior 
Estlin, LL.D. 8vo. pp.211. 78. Boards. Longman and Co. 

1813. 
The text prefixed to these six discourses is taken from 1 John, iv. 8. 
God is Love ; and the object of the venerable, amiable, and intelligent 
preacher is to exhibit the whole of the Divine Administration in per- 
fect accordance with the Infinite Benevolence of the Deity. His 
fundamental principle is that, under the government of perfect love, 
punishment cannot be chosen as an end, but as a means ; or, in other 
words, that the punishments denounced against the wicked must be 
considered as remedial, and will terminate ix reform. This subject 
| is discussed with great calmness and ability ; while the age and solem- 
nity of the preacher give force to his arguments. He endeavours to 
prove, both from reason and from Scripture, that the doctrine of the 
eternity of hell torments, and that of the annihilation of the wicked, 
_. are unfounded, and revolting to every idea which we can properly 
tye entertain of the Supreme Being as a God of Love. ee a 
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laboured to refute these tenets, which he reckons among the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, he proceeds to establish the more pleasing 
faith that the perfections of God, and the declarations of Scripture, 
assure us that the end of punishment, in the Divine government, Is ¢o 
reform, from which final virtue and final happiness will be the glo- 
rious result. 

The whole of this discussion is highly creditable to Dr. Estlin ; 
and, though we cannot admit much extract, we must copy two short 
passages as specimens : 

« A resurrection to punishment is allowed by all. Now it certainl 
argues a greater degree of benevolence in the Governor of the world, 
after the punishment of his creatures, to restore them to his favour, 
than either to preserve them for ever in misery, or to blot them out 
of existence. 

‘ Permit me to suggest another argument which appears to me con- 
clusive. If there be any of you who have not yet been able to divest 
your minds of all doubts upon, to you this awful, to me this glorious, 
subject, I know you will say you wish the doctrine of Universal 
Restitution to be true. Why do you wish it? Certainly not from 
weakness, or from any partial affection, but from the purest, the sub- 
limest benevolence. Are you more benevolent than your heavenly 
Father ??— 

¢ The kingdom which Christ was commissioned by God to oppose, 
and by opposing to destroy, was the kingdom of error or of darkness, 
of sin, of misery, and of death: and that the kingdom which he was 
commissioned by God to establish in the room of the other, and over 
which he is appointed by God to preside, is the kingdom of truth, of 
righteousness, of happiness, and of life; and that the characters of 
this kingdom are, it will be victorious, it will be universal, and it 
will be eternal; or, it will finally lead to, and then be absorbed in, 
the hingdom of boundless love. 

We invite the strenuous advocates for the doctrine of the eternity 
of hell-torments to a serious consideration of Dr. Estlin’s reason- 
ing, and particularly to his explanation of those passages of Scripture 
which they adduce in its support : 

‘ To a belief in the doctrine of the eternity of hell-torments, I 
impute more absurdity, more misery, and more unchristian conduct, 
than to all other false opinions put together. It is impossible that a 
mind of any benevolence should be able to look round on a race of 
beings, to whom it is connected by the nearest ties, the greater part 
of whom are doomed to eternal misery, without feeling existence 
itself insupportable. The effects of this doctrine, when a person 
applies it to Aimself, are gloom and despair, often terminating ur 
mental derangement : when he applies it to others, pride, cruelty, 
hatred, and all the worst passions of human nature.’ 


Art. 23. Does Faith ensure Good Works? An Answer in the 
Negative. By the Rev. James Beresford, Rector of Kibworth, 
Leicestershire ; late Fellow of Merton-College, Oxford. 8vo. 
pp- 43. Hatchard. 1814. 

We have rarely perused a pamphlet on a controverted point of 
theology that was written with more temper and firmness, 7 more 
clearness 
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clearness of statement and soundness of argument, than that with 
which ‘Mr. Beresford has indulged us. It possesses also some novelty 
of view, and is calculated (we should think) to put the question 
which it discusses for ever at rest, among persons who use words with 
precision and know how to reason with correctness. The tenet which 
Mr. B. so ably combats is “ that it must be useless to inculcate good 
works, distinctively, because good works are the unfailing produce 
of faith; and, consequently, that the faith which fails to produce 
them is not the true faith.” To demonstrate the fallacy of this 
doctrine, he begins with admitting ‘that faith, in its last and 
utmost degree of perfection, (which has never yet been found in 
man,) might necessarily be inclusive of good works:’ but then 
he contends ¢ that faith, which is so confidently pronounced to be 
instantaneously perfect, is gradually progressive ;? and he quotes 
James, ii. 22. to prove that ‘faith, so far from being regarded as a 
self-perfecting principle, is made perfect dy works.’ Mr. B.’s 
citations from Scripture are decisive as to the point at issue. We 
uote one of them, with his eomments: 

‘ The last passage with relation to faith, which I shall produce 
from St. Paul, will, I trust, be completely decisive in my favour, so 
far as Ais authority is concerned. —It is to be found in the 13th 
chapter of the 1st of Corinthians, at the 13th verse: “ And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity; these three: but the greatest of 
these is charity.”” — The greatest of these is charity !— Why then, 
good works, (with which charity is shown in every word of the 
chapter to be strictly identical,) good works, then, I say, are, here, 
deliberately, and without qualification, pronounced by St. Paul 
himself to be greater even than faith — than that very faith, of 
which he has been hailed as the leading advocate, throughout the 
unnatural contest with her own offspring, into which she has been 
driven. Charity, says St. Paul, is greater than faith. Whoever, 
therefore, maintains the doctrine, that faith imcludes charity, —if 
he determine still to keep his hold upon St. Paul, — must be prepared 
to assert, that, in St. Paul’s opinion, the less includes the greater ; 
or, in other words, that a part may be greater than the whole — an 
imaginary dogma, familiar to all my readers, as a proverbial sarcasm 
upon contradictory propositions. 

¢ But some, perchance, under the pressure of these difficulties, 
may deny my premises, and inform us that * charity,” in the quoted 
sentence, is to be understood as something purely spiritual—as a de- 
signation of Christian love in the abstract, without any reference to 
the outward practice of good works, Should any be bold enough 
to hazard such an experiment upon the word in this place, let him 
be sent to the chapter from which I have drawn it, and of which 
~ charity is the single subject. He will there find, that the charity so 
exaltedly described by the Apostle, is no speculative, airy sentiment 
of the mind ; but a principle, in action — an energy, stirring in the 
effective discharge of. moral business ; indefatigable in the labours of 
universal love, while self-exposed to the shot of scorn, and self-pre- 
sented with the bitters of mortification —in fine, a virtue of struggle, 
and encounter, — painfully working her ascent to glory, against a 
raging rebellion of passions and desires.’ oe 
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That class of divines, with whom Mr. B. is at issue, ought atten- 
tively to peruse this pamphlet : the conclusion of which contains the 
true rule to be followed by preachers on this subject; ‘ viz. that 
faith is to be represented to our hearers, as an influential, but not as 
a compelling principle —that, as this principle may be theoretically 
taken into the mind, without terminating in correspondent practices, 
those practices are, therefore, to be distinctly enforced.’ 

We have often been surprized that any set of well-meaning men can 
have an objection to represent faith and virtue as lending mutual 
assistance to each other; since good practice is not less propitious to 
good principles, than good principles are to good practice. Our 
Saviour declares that the doing of his will is the best preparative for 
knowing his doctrine ; and can those who oppose this rule be intitled 


to the appellation of Evangelical Preachers ? Moxy. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 24. The Complete Weather-Guide ; a Collection of practical 
Observations for prognosticating the Weather ; drawn from Plants, 
Animals, inanimate Bodies, and also by Means of philosophical 
Instruments ; including the Shepherd of Banbury’s Rules, ex- 
plained on philosophical Principles. With an Appendix of mis- 
cellaneous Observations on Meteorology, a curious botanical Clock, 
&c. &c. &c. By Joseph Taylor. i12mo. 6s. Boards. Gale 
and Co. 

To Englishmen, who live in a climate extremely changeable, yet 
are fond of spending much time out of doors, it is of some impor- 
tance to be weather-wise ; and a guide to this sort of wisdom is there- 
fore worth their acceptance. It must be said in recommendation 
of the writer before us, that he has taken no inconsiderable pains 
in the compilation of his work; and that, if he may not always be 
implicitly followed in his philosophical attempts at illustration, he 
has collected a multitude of facts and observations which may be use- 
ful in prognosticating the changes that are continually occurring in 
our atmosphere. His title-page sufficiently specifies the various de- 
partments of his undertaking; and it will perhaps be sufficient for us 
to offer to our readers a few of the rules here given for obtaining a 
foreknowlege of the weather. In the first part, we are presented sa 
with a series of observations by which we may judge of alterations of 
weather, deduced from the appearances of nature ; but some of these 
observations, resting on no philosophical principle, cannot be fully 
credited. The chickweed, pimpernel, and other plants, by the opening ; 
and shutting of their petals may indicate changes in the atmosphere ; 
and some animals may be so affected by them as to give signs of their 
approach ; but we cannot think that ¢ oxen by licking their forefeet, 
or oxen or dogs by lying on their sides, announce rain.’ ‘The ex- 
periment with the leech (p.27.) is curious, and more worthy of 
dependence. 

Changes indicated by the clouds merit notice. E.G. ¢ If clouds f 
appear gradually to diminish, and dissolve into air, so as to become 
mvisible, it is an indication of fine weather.’ (P. 31-) 


‘ It 
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‘ It not unfrequently happens that two different currents of clouds 
appear ; these are certain signs of rain, particularly if the lower cur- 
rent fly swiftly before the wind.’ (P. 31.) 

¢ While rain is falling, if any small space of the sky be observable, 
it is almost a certain sign that the rain will speedily cease.’ (P. 34.) 

¢ If the wind veer about uncertainly to various points of the coms 

pass, it is a sure sign of rain.’ (P. 37.) 

Among the signs deduced from appearances on the earth’s surface, 
we find the following: ¢ In a morning, if a mist, which hangs over 
the low lands, draws towards the high lands, it is a sign of an ap- 
proaching fine day.’ (P. 40.) 

Respecting the seasons, it is observed that ‘a cold and windy May 
is favourable to corn, — that a damp spring or summer is commonly 

* followed by a fine autumn, and that, if the winter is rainy, the spring 
will be dry.’ (P. 45.) We pass over the observations on the influ. 
ence of the moon, because we think that they are of little value; and 
because #t is confessed, in one instance, at p. 52., that * the lunar situ- 
ations have a very weak effect :? — a remark which may be generally 
applied. 

Part ii. which contains observations on the use of the Barometer 
and various philosophical instruments, may be perused with advantage 
by farmers and others: but, when (p.go.) Mr. Taylor speaks of 
‘ the sinking of Fahrenheit’s thermometer fourteen degrees as indi- 
cative of the destruction of succulent vegetables,’ he must mean to 14 
degrees above zero, or 18 degrees below the freezing point ; and, 
when he mentions Reaumur’s thermometer as less accurate than that 
of Fahrenheit, we do not understand him. It is differently gra- 
duated, and in one respect is preferable, because it makes the freezing 
point zero. What reason can be assigned for marking it 32? 

From the Banbury Shepherd’s rules, we take two or three short 
specimens: ‘ If, in the morning, some parts of the sky appear green 
between the clouds, while the sky is 4/ue above, stormy weather is at 
hand.’ ( P. 98.)—* /f small clouds increase —much rain; if large clouds 
decrease—tair weather.’ (P.101.) On these signs dependance may 
be placed. — In the Appendix, the direction of the winds, on an ave- 
rage of ten years, is given from the register kept by the Royal So- 
ciety: but the precise years are not stated : 


‘ Winds. Days. 
South-west - - - 412 
North-east - - - 58 
North-west ° . “ 50 
West - - : - £8 
South-east - - - 32 
East - . - - 26 
South . - - - 18 
North - - - - 12? (P. 145.) 


North-east winds seem of late years to have been more prevalent than 
this account indicates. — ‘The engraving which fronts the title, called 

Flora’s Dial, is explained at p. 156. 
From the few specimens which we have given, it will be seen that 
Mr. Taylor’s Guide to a — of the weather, if not complete, 
I may 
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may be very useful ; and we hope that he will be encouraged to render 


it a still more valuable directory. Mo -y: 


Art. 25. The Lamentations of the Children of Israel, respecting the 
Hardships they suffer from the Penal Laws, and praying that, if 
they are repealed, so as to exempt the Catholics and Dissenters 
from their Influence, the Jews may also enjoy the Benefit of this 
Indulgence, in common with the rest of his Majesty’s Subjects. 
Ina prot to a dignified Clergyman of the Church of England. 
By Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses, Aaron, and Levi, David, 
Bathsheba, Solomon, 1000 Wives and Concubines, Daniel Belte- 
shazzar, Manasseh Ben Israel, of the Heuse of David. 8vo. 
pp. 72- Souter. 

We suspect that some arch rogue, who would be found, on an 
examination by a jury of Jews, not to have the hall-mark of the 
synagogue on him, here assumes the guise of a circumcised Israelite, 
and in this character addresses a Christian bishop, for the purpose of 
placing certain facts and doctrines in a point of view from which 
they are rarely contemplated by the members of Christian communi- 
ties. So entirely does this writer keep up to his character, that he 
very strenuously advocates the cause of the Jews, and pleads for their 
admission to the full privileges of citizenship : but he discovers more 
knowlege of the New Testament, and of the circumstances of Chris- 
tian churches, than the children of Israel ever give themselves the 
trouble to attain. Some humorous and at the same time embarrassing 
argumenta ad hominem are also directed to the dignified clergyman. 
It is in this style that the letter-writer proceeds : 

‘ You have converted our moiety of the Bible to your own use, 
and have utterly prohibited us from making any advantage of the 
New Testament, which might satisfy us for our loss of the old. 

‘ You have violently seized upon Moses and Aaron, and the Ten 
Commandments, which were our natural property, and have placed 
them over your communion tables; yet make this pretence of 
Christian communion a reason for excluding us from all advantages as 
members of the commonwealth: so that our law and our prophets 
can afford us no protection, though you have exalted them to the 
first places of worship.’ — 

¢ We are not in the case of Catholics or Dissenters, who are said 
to have injured you: we never turned you out of your churches ; we 
never set up chapter-lands to sale, nor pulled down your hierarchy ; 
but, on the contrary, it is to us that you owe your mitres and your 
revenues, your privileges and pre-eminences. If any one asks, 
whence you derive your priesthood, you know in your consciences 
that Christ himself was a layman; you fetch your pedigree from the 
house of Aaron, and make more profit to your order of the five books 
of Moses, than of all the four Evangelists.’ 

This pseudo Jew glances at the doctrine of the Trinity as an in- 
superable obstacle to the conversion of the followers of Moses. * The 
picture of the Christianity of the present day offers no incitement to 


the Jews to join issue [to concur] with it. Before you attempt to 
, convert 
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convert us, be first agreed amongst yourselves, what it is you would 


, +f have us to believe.’ 


An apology is attempted for those Jews who put our Saviour to 
death, by pleading in their excuse that they were the mere dupes of 
priestly imposture, ambition, and cruelty ; and to shew that the same 
causes have led to similar effects in subsequent periods, and that 
Christianity, with all its high pretensions, has not relieved the world 
from these scourges, the writer jogs the bishop’s memory on the 
subject of Christian persecution : 

¢ I shall just mention a few historical facts. Pope Julius in seven 
years was the occasion of the slaughter of two hundred thousand 
Christians. ‘The massacre in France cut off one hundred thousand in 
three months. PP. Perionius avers, that in the persecution of the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, one million lost their lives. From the 
beginning of the Jesuits till 1580, that is, in about forty years, nine 
hundred thousand perished, saith Balduiaus. The Duke of Alva, 
by the hangman, put thirty-six thousand to death. Vergerius affirms, 
that the Inquisition in thirty years: destroyed one hundred and fift 
thousand. To all this I may add the Irish rebellion, in which three 
hundred thousand were destroyed, as the Lord Orrery reports, in a 
paper printed in the reign of Charles II. Besides all these, vast 
numbers have been destroyed in the subsequent persecutions in France 
and Piedmont, in the Palatinate and Hungary. Can this be the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, the humble messenger of glad tidings, — Peace 
on earth, and good will towards men ?” 

Though playfully ironical or wittily satirical in some parts of his 
letter, in others the author so gravely pleads the cause and so highly 
extols the moral character of the Jews, as a body, that we could 
almost believe him to be a Hebrew of the Hebrews.” 

‘The Jews have been alternately persecuted and degraded, as a 
punishment for their faithful adherence to the religion of their fathers ; 
they ceased to be considered as men, in proportion as they wished 
to remain Jews. Mixed among civilized nations, they would have 
proved useful citizens, had they not been prevented by a barbarous 
policy. In fact, humiliation and misfortune did often really degrade 
us. To these baneful causes is to be attributed the degraded state 
in which many of our brethren still languish in some countries.’ — 

‘ To accelerate the moral regeneration of the Jews, we must re- 
move those prejudices so long prevailing in Europe, and perpetuated 
by blind hatred, or lawless cupidity. It is equally the duty and the 
interest of every government, to give all the Jews residing in their 
territories, the rank and rights of citizens, as a means to induce 
them to devote themselves to the service of the country.’ 

It must be said of this representation that, whether it proceeds 
from a real or a pretended Jew, it has the merit of being correct. 
The writer of these Lamentations, however, leaves us in no doubt of 
his real character, when, in taking leave of the Christian bishop, 
he offers him the first cut of the paschal lamb and the chief seat in 
the synagogue. 


SINGLE 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 26. Civil Establishment : preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter, York, before the Honourable Sir Simona 
Le Blanc, Knight, One of the Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench, March 20. 1814. By the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. 
F.R.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Published at the Re- 
quest of the High Sheriff, and the Grand Jury. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Baldwin. 

Though this able preacher professes to exhibit no novelty of 
remark on the subject which he has here chosen for an assize-sermon, 
he displays much eloquence and strength of language in his mode of 
elucidating it. ‘The necessity of social union, and in course of sub- 
ordination, of government, and of law, to create and to perpetuate the 
blessings resulting from that union, are stated in a luminous manner ; 
while his sketch of our municipal code, and of its great feature the 
trial by jury, must have given pleasure to all who heard him. 
Excellent, however, as is our civil code in general, the preacher does 
not suppose it to be without defects, and mentions the subject of capital 
punishment as requiring more deliberation than it has yet received. 
In support of this opinion, he adduces several respectable names, to 





which list he should have added that of Bentham. Moa <y. 





Art. 27. Religious Establishment: preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter, York, before the Honourable Sir John 
Bayley, Knight, One of the Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and Mr. Serjeant Marshall, Judges of Assize, July 24. 
1814. By the Rev. Francis Wrangham. Published at the 
Request of the High Sheriff and the Grand Jury. 4to. 28. 6d. 
Baldwin. 

After the State, Mr. Wrangham proceeds to the Church, which he 
reserves as a bonne, bouche. Here he professionally advocates the 
cause of our religious Establishment against all its epposers; and 
here, while he argues with much energy, he suffers not his eloquence 
(which too often happens on these occasions) to be oxygenized by illi- 
berality *. So far is he from denying the right of private judgment, 
and of actual dissent from the established doctrines and forms, that he 
admits this right in its full legitimate extent, and even truly represents 
the English church as ‘ herself founded on the principles of conscien- 
tious dissent from an existing and reverenced establishment.’ Yet, 
while he speaks respectfully of many of the ministers of the church 
dissenting from that which is by law established, and enumerates 
Leland, Lardner, Chandler, Watts, and Doddridge, as burning and 
shining lights, he contends for the necessity of a national worship, 
with its accompanying institutions; asserts the advantages of a 
liturgy over extemporancous devotion; pleads the cause of episco- 


——s 





_* Perhaps the charge (at p.15.) of ¢ positive hypocrisy of recita- 
tion,’ on those who pray without a written form, is an exception to 
the general liberality which pervades this discourse. 


pacy ; 
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pacy ; and states the vast number of small livings* as a full reply to 
those who declaim on ‘ the opulence of the church.’ — This discourse 
is uniformly ingenious, if not always eonvincing. On the advantages 
of forms and of free prayer, much may be said on both sides. M 0; 





a. 





— 


* The number of small livings is an evidence that the property of 
the church is unequally divided, but is no proof that she is not opu- 
lent; though Mr. W. calls * the opulence of the church a misnomer,’ 

The church has more good things in its gift than any other profes- 

sion ; and these good things, to which the poorest curate is lookin 

up, constitute its opulence. The Judges of Assize could have to 

this eloquent preacher that many young barristers attend Westmin- 
ster-hall, for a length of time, without obtaining money enough to 

pay for the powder in their wigs: but no one will contend that the 
profession of the law, in this country, is not lucrative. Yetwhatare  . 
the places of the judges, in point of profit, compared with those of —., 
the bishops, who dwell in palaces, are lords of Parliament, and have a | 
vast patronage? If Mr. W. looks about him, in the north of Eng- 
land, he will find several livings which yield from 2oo00l. to coll 


per annum. 


4 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Constant Reader, at Oxford, is informed that the delays to 
which he refers have been occasioned by particular circumstances 
attending an individual, but that our arrears in this respect will very 
speedily be paid off. 





To A.G.W. it may suffice to say that we intended to have 
given an account of Mr. Scott’s new poem, the Lord of the Isles, in 
the present Number, but that our Collector failed in obtaining a 
copy of the work immediately on its appearance, and that none have 
since been to be procured, the whole impression having been speedily 
sold. 





S.S, H. may expect in our next Number the article which he is 
desirous of seeing. 





*,* The AppEnpIx to the last Vol. of the Review was published 
on the 1st of February with the Number for January, and contains 
a variety of articles in Foreign Literature, as usual, with the 
General Title, Table of Contents, and Index, for the Volume. | 





cP In the last Review, p. 80. line 8. from bottom, for § dismal’ 
read divine. : | 
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